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Articte I.—LEGISLATION CONCERNING CORRUPT 
AND ILLEGAL ELECTION PRACTICES. 


Mr. Joun Fiske, the accomplished historian, in his recent 
work upon Civil Government in the United States, which was 
published last September, devotes a few paragraphs to the 
Secret Ballot Law of Massachusetts, and states that “It is un- 
favorable to bribery, because unless the briber can follow his 
man to the polls and see how he votes, he cannot be sure that 
his bribe is effective.” Mr. Fiske then adds: “To make the 
precautions against bribery complete, it will doubtless be neces- 
sary to add to the secret ballot, the English system of account- 
ing for election expenses. All the funds used in an election 
must pass through the hands of a small local committee, vouch- 
ers must be received for every penny that is expended, and 
after the election, an itemized account must be made out, and 
its accuracy attested under oath before a Notary Public. This 
system of accounting has put an end to bribery in England.” 

The writer, in an Article published in the May number, 1890, 
of this magazine, said: “ English authorities state that the cor- 
ruption of voters in parliamentary elections in England is not 
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prevented by the Australian baliot system, so much as by the 
stringent provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act. It will be 
found in this country that neither the Australian system, nor 
the Connecticut system alone, will prevent corruption unless 
these acts are supplemented by statutes based upon the princi- 
ples of the English Corrupt Practices Act.” 

Since the publication of that Article, the writer has had an 
opportunity of conversing with several English and Scotch 
gentlemen concerning the election laws of the United King- 
dom, and he has been strengthened in the opinion that bribery 
has been cut off in Great Britain by the Corrupt Practices Acts, 
rather than by the secret ballot system. 

Last August, a gentleman who has lived for thirty years in 
Melbourne, Australia, stated that the “Australian ballot act,” 
so-called, was passed to prevent intimidation rather than 
bribery, and that in his judgment, “corrupt practices acts” of 
the most stringent nature are necessary to prevent bribery. 

Hon. Robert T. Lincoln informed the writer in July that his 
observation and information in England led him to the same 
conclusion. Statements published in some of the newspapers, 
since the election of November 4th, indicate that in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the secret ballot laws of those 
States have not prevented bribery in some places where there 
were voters who were ready to sell their votes, and men who 
were able and willing to purchase them. It will be found 
impracticable to prevent such a collusion, which was doubt- 
less practiced in Montgomery county, in New York, where the 
bribed voter gave notice to the person who had purchased his 
vote that he had voted as agreed, by voting also on the same 
ticket for some individual for a minor office, the name having 
been agreed upon between the briber and the bribed. The 
“Corrupt Practices Act,” so-called, passed by the last Assem- 
bly at Albany, is not thorough, or effective. It should specify 
and limit the legal expenses of an election. In the light of 
the foregoing facts and opinions, an Article upon English 
legislation on this subject may be timely. 

The first serious attempt to prevent corrupt election practices 
in England was in 1854. The Act was entitled “The Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act.” Under its provisions, bribery was 
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defined, certain petty expenditures were forbidden, and elec- 
tion expenses of a certain character were made public by 
proper returns. This Act was supplemented by a few of the 
provisions of the Parliamentary Elections Act of 1868, by the 
Secret Ballot Act of 1872, and by the Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1879. 

Tue English Ballot Act of 1872 contains substantially all the 
provisions of the Massachusetts Act of 1889. All of this legis- 
lation, however, had not effectuel'y stopped the corrupt use of 
money in English elections, anc in August, 1883, Parliament 
adopted the present efficient bill to prevent corrupt and illegal 
practices. It is known as Chapter 51, of the 46th and 47th 
Vict. Under its provisions, each candidate must, within a cer- 
tain time before the election, name his election agent, and with 
the exception of a limited allowance for the personal expenses 
of the candidate, all expenditures in connection with the elec- 
tion must be made through the election agent of the candidate. 
The names of the agents must be declared in writing to the 
returning election officer, and thai officer must give public 
notice of their names and addresses. Only one election agent 
ean be appointed for each candidate, but sub-agents may be 
appointed for election precincts where there are more than one. 

All clerks and messengers employed on behalf of the candi- 
date at any election, must be appointed by the election agent, 
and he must hire every committee-room used on behalf of the 
candidate. All contracts in relation to expenses must be made 
by him. No advances or deposits of money can be made by 
any candidate, nor by any person in his behalf, or in behalf of 
bis party, at any time before, during or after an election, ex- 
cept through the duiy appointed election agent. All claims 
and bills connected with an election must be presented and paid 
within twenty-eight days after the election ; and within thirty- 
five days after the election, the agent must make a true return 
according to a schedule provided in the law, giving a statement : 
of all payments made by him, together with all bills and receipts ; 
a statement of the amount of the personal expenses, if any, 
paid by the candidate ; of the sums paid to the election officers 
for their charges ; of all disputed and unpaid claims, if any; of 
all money, securities, or the equivalent of money, received by 
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the election agent from the candidate, or any other person, for 
expenses incurred, or to be incurred, on account of or in respect 
of the conduct or management of the election, together with a 
list of the names of each and every person from whom such 
contributions have been received. No payments can be made 
for transporting voters to the polls, except in a few cases where 
they must be transported by sea, from their places of residence 
to the polling place. 

Treating of all kinds is prohibited, and the presentation 
of cockades, ribbons, or other election devices, is forbidden, 
The only legal expenses authorized by the law are the sums 
paid to the election officers for their charges, not exceeding 
an amount authorized by law; the personal expenses of the 
candidate, which can in no event exceed one hundred pounds; 
the expense of printing, advertising, publishing, issuing and 
distributing addresses and notices; of stationery, postage, 
telegrams, and holding public meetings; and the expenses 
of not exceeding one committee-room for every election pre- 
cinct, and of an extra committee-room for every complete 
five hundred electors, over and above the first five hun- 
dred. In a county there may be allowed in addition the 
expenses of central committee quarters. No payments can 
be made for the conveyance of electors to or from the polls, 
whether by hiring horses, or carriages, or for railway fares, 
or otherwise ; nor to any electors on account of the use of 
any house, land, building, or premises for the exhibition ot any 
address, bill, or notice ; nor for any committee-rooms in excess 
of the number allowed by law. No person may let, lend, or 
employ, any public carriage, horse, or animal, kept or used for 
drawing public carriages for the purpose cf conveying electors 
to or from the polls. No person may hire, borrow, or use any 
carriage, horse, or animal, which it is prohibited to obtain under 
the law. 

Electors themselves may hire carriages to convey themselves 
to the polls, but neither directly or indirectly can they be re- 
imbursed. Every bill, placard, or poster having reference to 
the election must bear upon the face thereof, the name and 
address of the printer and publisher thereof. 
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No premises can be used for a committee-room upon any 
part of which intoxicating liquors are sold, whether by a li- 
censed seller, or by members of any club, society, or association ; 
nor where refreshments of any kind, whether food or drink, 
are ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises. Candi- 
dates are obliged to furnish a written and detailed statement of 
the amount of personal expenses incurred by them, and in 
practice, in England, those expenses include only car fares, 
hotel expenses, postage, stationery, and telegrams. 

Any candidate, election agent, or other person, who violates 
any of the provisions of the Act, or fails to perform any duties 
imposed under the Act, is guilty of a corrupt or illegal prac- 
tice, within the meaning of the Act, and may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment, and disfranchised for a term of years. 
Any person who is elected to office, and at whose election there 
have been corrupt or illegal practices, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Act, may be unseated upon proper petition. 

Mr. Lincoln informed the writer that the provisions of this 
Act are so stringent, and it has been so thoroughly enforced, 
that the public men of Great Britain all agree that bribery in 
connection with elections has become practically unknown. 

Upon this whole subject there are two questions for the 
American people to consider. Are they ready for such radical 
changes in their election laws? Will they demand a thorough 
enforcement of the provisions of such an Act? The latter is 


by far the more important question. 
LYNDE HARRISON. 
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Articite II.—* COUNTING A QUORUM :” OR SPEAKER 
REED’S “CHANGE OF RULES.” 


* Ow all great subjects,” says John Stuart Mill, “much re 
mains to be said.” The recent great change in parliamentary 
practice, which has been enforced in our national House of 
Representatives—which is variously called “ counting a quorum” 
or Speaker Reed’s “change of rules”—is a subject which 
seems to us not yet to have been duly appreciated as to its 
gravity and effects. This may be believed to be due quite 
largely to the fact that the matter has been entangled with 
current party politics and the immediate partisan interests of 
our two great political parties. Possibly in the calm which at 
present is succeeding our recent political “storm and stress,” 
an additional word on this theme may be offered, as well as 
received, in a more judicial spirit than has marked the dis- 
eussion hitherto. It capnot be doubted that an important 
change in the methods of legislation, of arriving at conclusions 
in one of our highest legislative bodies, is a very grave subject 
—one which ought to be considered in an unpartisan spirit and 
with sole reference to its bearings on the general public wel- 
fare. This subject is also one which no “’prentice hand,” no 
impetuous or doctrinaire mind, is fitted to handle. Parliamen- 
tary law and practice, as much as any feature or form of our 
civil methods, is the slow growth of many generations and 
centuries. It has not been made to order; it cannot be safely 
unmade or essentially changed, to order. Like the common 
law, or like any slowly developed age-compacted system, or 
method of public procedure and administration, it must be 
studied and grasped, it must be developed and carried forward, 
in the historical spirit, and, above all, with a patriotic and not a 
partisan purpose. Whoever well considers it, will find change 
and reform here are not synonyms; that the old ways are pre- 
sumptively the best ways; and that any violent or sudden 
change is likely to bring in worse evils than those sought to be 
removed. Burke may easily be thought to have been at times 
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too much influenced by antiquity and custom, but in our day 
and in dealing with these subjects we cannot too often be 
taught by his spirit and philosophy. 

Another preliminary general consideration should be kept 
in mind here,—that our national government is not carried on 
by parties in the same sense or to the same extent as the govern- 
ment of England or of France. Our majority party—the party 
which at a given time may have elected our President and a 
majority of both Houses of Congress—has no such powers or 
responsibilities as the majority party in England. Our presi- 
dent, senators, and representatives in Congress, have a fixed 
tenure of office. A political revolution may sweep over our 
country, like the late election, but the days of the present pres- 
ident and Congress are not shortened, nor their powers dimin- 
ished. It cannot be said, in any strict sense, that ours is a gov- 
ernment by parties. Parties here elect our public officers and 
the members of our legislative bodies, but when the party which 
has thus triumphed in an election is repudiated by the next 
popular vote, as is the case at this moment, the defeated party 
continues in the same relations to the government as before, 
till the end of the terms of those elected. This is our chosen 
American system, and in this it differs radically from the sys- 
tems of England and France. The result is that parties not 
being responsible here for the conduct of the government, as 
in England and France, for example, there is not the same 
reason here for clothing our parties with plenary or greatly 
extended powers, as exists in those countries and under those 
systems where the defeat of one party places the opposing 
party in immediate control of the government. 

This is particularly true in matters of parliamentary prac- 
tice. It might be wise and needful to give the majority of the 
English House of Commons, or of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, powers over the course of parliamentary procedure 
and legislation, which would not be ‘wise or needful here, for 
the reason that parties there are more immediately responsible 
for the conduct of the government and more immediately 
answerable to the country. In other words, our system of 
government would naturally and reasonably suggest that less 
rather than more power should be at the command of our 
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Speaker and the party majority of our house of representatives 
than at the command of the Speaker and party majority of the 
English House of Commons, or the President and party major- 
ity of the French Chamber of Deputies; and English and 
French parliamentary precedents and practice should be viewed 
and valued here accordingly. We think it will appear here. 
after in the discussion of our topic, that English precedent and 
example is against the rules which have been put in force by 
Speaker Reed. 

The question immediately before the country now is the 
constitutionality, wisdom, and justice of what is rightly called 
Speaker Reed’s “change of rules,” or more narrowly, his 
method and practice of “counting a quorum.” The question 
and practice arose thus: the Constitution, in Section five of 
Article one, provides that “a majority of each (house) shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members, in such manner and under such 
penalties, as each house may provide.” This language—the 
only provision of the Constitution on the subject of a quorum 
—has been, and is, universally understood to require a majority 
of a full house—of all the members elected or possible to be 
elected—to make a quorum for business. Thus, in the present 
house, consisting of 330 possible members, a constitutional 
quorum is 166. 

The constitutional provision above quoted also provides 
means for getting a quorum, viz: by compelling the attendance 
of absent members. There the Constitution stops; and there 
the dilemma which Speaker Reed’s rules are intended to meet, 
begins. If a majority of a full house is present but a part of 
the members do not respond to the roll-call, so that the number 
who do respond is not a majority of a full house, what shall be 
done? The invariable rule for 101 years, or since the Ameri- 
can Congress has existed, until the present Congress, has been 
that, if those members answering to a call of the house did not 
make a numerical majority of a full house, no quorum to do 
business was present. In other words, the result of a call of 
the house determined the question of a quorum. The change 
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which has occurred in the present Congress is the adoption 
and enforcement of the following rule: 

Rule XV, Clause 3: ‘‘On the demand of any member, or at the sug- 
gestion of the Speaker, the names of members sufficient to make a 
quorum in the hall of the House who do not vote, shall be noted by the 
Clerk and recorded in the Journal, and reported to the Speaker with the 
names of the members voting, and be counted and announced in deter- 
mining the presence of a quorum to do business.” 


By the terms of this rule, the ascertainment of the fact of 
the presence or not of a quorum is no longer by a roll-call, but 
is placed in the hands of the Speaker, to the extent that he may 
direct members present but not voting to be counted and may 
announce their presence when so counted, to make a quorum. 
In other words, the Speaker “ counts a quorum ;” that is, he may, 
if he sees fit, or he may not, if he does not see fit, count mem- 
bers present but not voting, as part of a quorum. 

This is the change which is to be considered. 

Not only is this change an overthrow of the parliamentary 
practice of our House of Representatives from its original 
organization, but its effect is to defeat essential provisions of 
the Constitution, and it is, therefore, an unconstitutional change. 
This result has been most clearly and accurately stated in a 
widely-noted Article signed “ X. M. C.” in the North Amer 
can Review for July of the present year. The argument is 
briefly this: The Constitution requires a majority of each 
house to constitute “a quorum to do business ;” the practice 
has been to regard “a quorum to do business” as meaning a 
quorum taking part in the business of the House ; Speaker 
Reed’s rule requires only the physical presence of a quorum 
or of a majority of the house. The result is that—a quorum or 
majority being now 166—if, for example, nine members vote 
for a measure and one against it, the measure is passed, pro- 
vided tlie Speaker can find 156 members present in addition 
to those voting; or the measure will not be passed, if the 
Speaker does not “see” or “find” the necessary additional 
members. 

But the Constitution further provides that the “yeas and 
nays of the members of either House, on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of the members present, be entered 
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in the Journal.” This plainly means that whenever a measure 
is passed—which can only occur when a quorum is present— 
the yeas and nays of this quorum, that is, the votes in the 
affirmative and negative, shall be recorded. If, therefore, 166 
members—a quorum—be present, but only ten vote, the record 
will, of necessity, be only the yeas and nays of the ten mem- 
bers voting, and the Clerk, according to Speaker Reed’s Rule 
XV., “on the demand of any single member or at the sugges. 
tion of the Speaker” will proceed to record the rest of the 
members who are counted to make a quorum, not by yeas and 
nays, as the Constitution requires, but by naming 156 members, 
in the case above supposed, as present but not voting! Does 
any man of sense seriously believe this is a compliance with 
the constitutional provision intended to secure a record of the 
yeas and nays on any question ? 

But the veritable reductio ad absurdum is reached when 
Speaker Reed’s method of getting a quorum is compared with 
the constitutional provisions respecting the passage or non- 
passage of a bill over the President’s veto. These provisions, 
shortly, provide that the President’s veto can only be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of each House, the vote of each 
House, “to be determined by yeas and nays,” and the vote 
recorded on the Journal of each House. If, now, we suppose a 
vetoed bill to be laid before the House of Representatives for its 
action, and that the vote stands, as in the case supposed by 
“ X. M. C.,”* 90 in favor of passing the bill over the veto, and 
40 in the negative, the number of members voting, and the 
total number of yeas and nays, is only 130; but the Speaker 
“sees” 36 additional members present and not voting, and he 
proceeds to “ count”? them to make up a quorum. This would 
plainly be a valid method of passing an ordinary bill under 
Speaker Reed’s rule :—would it, or not, be a valid method of 
passing a bill over a veto? The constitution expressly declares 
that the vote upon a vetoed bill “ shall be determined by yeas 
and nays,” and if the vote in the case supposed is determined 
by yeas and nays, as the Constitution requires, the bill is not 
passed; but if it is determined, as in the case of an ordinary 
bill by Speaker Reed’s rule, it 2s passed ! 

* North American Review, March, 1890, p. 95. 
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The plain result of this is seen to be, that a quorum under 
the Constitution means precisely what it has hitherto been uni- 
versally held and understood to mean—a majority of the House 
participating in the business of the House. This was per- 
fectly well expressed by Speaker Reed himself in the debate 
in the house, January 28, 1880, in opposing the precise change 
he has now effected. ‘“ The constitutional idea of a quorum,” 
he then gravely asserted, “is not the presence of a majority 
of the members of the House, but a majority of the members 
present and participating in the business of the House.” 

The Constitution also provides that “each House, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, can expel a member.” If Speaker 
Reed’s rule is constitutional, a vote of two members of either 
house may expel a member, provided only three members vote 
and 163 other members not voting are present to be counted ! 

The truth is that Speaker Reed’s doctrine of the power of an 
actually-voting minority to assume the powers of the whole 
house is as absurd and preposterous as it is strange and danger- 
ous. It cannot be applied in any case falling within Speaker 
Reed's rule, where the Constitution requires the vote of a fixed 
fraction of either House, or a vote by yeas and nays, and it is 
seen on examination to be foreign and abhorrent to the idea 
of a quorum throughout the Constitution. 

Having now seen that the procedure adopted by Speaker 
Reed cannot be defended on constitutional grounds, let us 
look at the dilemma itself which his new rules were devised to 
meet. Itis this: A party majority may be small, as it was 
at the beginning of the present Congress ; it may be difficult 
or impossible for that majority to maintain a quorum when it 
is seeking to adopt measures which are extremely obnoxious 
to the minority, as in the case of the McKinley Tariff Bill, 
and the Lodge Elections Bill, in the last session of Congress ; 
in such an event, the majority party may be hindered and 
defeated by the absence of its own members, in its efforts to 
pass measures of legislation. 

Such is believed to be a perfectly fair statement of the whole 
case, the whole evil alleged to exist and to call for a remedy. 
Observe, first, that it is only when the party majority is nar- 
row, that is, when the sentiment of the country is but slightly 
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inclined to one side in preference to the other; and, secondly, 
that it is only when the measures proposed by the majority 
party are extremely obnoxious to the minority party, that the 
alleged evil and inconvenience arise. If the majority is large, 
and if the proposed measures are not extreme or partisan or 
otherwise highly offensive to the minority, the evil called — 
“filibustering” here, and “obstruction” elsewhere, has not 
arisen hitherto and is not likely to arise hereafter. Does the 
concurrence of these conditions tend to lead any fair, patriotic, 
‘non-partisan mind, considering well the dangerous use so easily 
possible to be made of extraordinary powers by a party major- 
ity, to readily accept any special, summary, additional remedy 
for the evil in question? We think not. The evil complained 
of is in ordinary times a comparatively slight one, calling for 
no new drastic remedies or extraordinary appliances or pro- 
cedure. Public opinion is a sufficient remedy in most cases 
where any remedy is needed. There have been instances within 
our easy memory when “ filibustering” has resulted in defeat- 
ing evil measures, to the great advantage of the country— 
advantage conceded generally even by the party pressing such 
measures, when the partisan excitement of the occasion had 
passed away. , 

But if “filibustering ” has become a danger to the country, 
or if it shall become a danger hereafter, the remedy can never 
be the summary, high-handed, inherently dangerous, method 
contrived by Speaker Reed. The remedy lies in a simple ap- 
plication of constitutional powers and methods. The Consti- 
tution gives to each House of the Congress power to “deter- 
mine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, to 
expel a member.” It also gives to a number less than 4 
quorum—and much more to a quorum or full house—the 
power to “compel the attendance of absent members.” The 
powers thus given are unquestioned. The power to “compel 
attendance” in conjunction with the power to “punish dis- 
orderly behavior ” undoubtedly carries with it the power to 
compel members to vote. This power has always been recog- 
nized as belonging to our House of Representatives. A rule 
has been in force in our House of Representatives since its 
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first organization, having been adopted April 7, 1789, more 
than three weeks before Washington’s first inauguration,— 
which now stands as Rule VIII. of the code of the present 
Congress. This rule is as follows: 

Rule VIII., Clause i. ‘‘ Every member shall be present within the 
hall of the house during its sittings, unless excused or necessarily pre- 
vented; and shall vote on each question put, unless he has a direct per- 
sonal or pecuniary interest in the event of such question.” 

Our highest constitutional authorities, as well as the highest 
authorities on parliamentary law and practice, agree in the 
conclusion that the power to compel a member to vote not 
only exists under the constitution in our House of Representa- 
tives but is inherent in all ordinary parliamentary bodies. This 
power is constantly exercised at present and has been exer- 
cised in the past, in the English House of Commons. 

If, therefore, members either absent themselves, or being 
present refuse to vote, the remedy is at hand—the use of the 
power of the House, first, to compel attendance ; and, secondly, 
to compel silent members to vote. 

The only answer or objection we have seen to this position 
and this remedy is that the remedy might be very slow, and 
might in extreme cases be inadequate to meet an immediate 
emergency. The answer is that it is the plain constitutional 
remedy, and that it has not yet been applied to the suppression of 
unwarrantable “ filibustering.” It certainly will be soon enough 
to consider another remedy when the evil becomes intolerable, 
and this remedy, after full trial, proves ineffectual. 

We have already hinted our opinion that “ filibustering,” or 
obstruction, is not such an evil as threatens the public welfare 
to any alarming degree. We certainly regard Speaker Reed’s 
position, the outery about “ filibustering” which he has led, as 
the mere pretense by which he and his followers have sought 
to veil or dignify their unscrupulous party aims. Look at the 
situation when Speaker Reed assumed the Chair. What great 
measure of legislation did the country demand? What single 
measure has Mr. Reed brought to the front in favor of which 
there was anything like a consensus of judgment in the coun- 
try? Or, what measure have he and his followers put forward 
which addressed itself generally to the welfare of the whole 
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people irrespective of party? To what such measure—n. 
tended and believed to be simply a patriotic measure not 
touching mere party interests but only the general welfare— 
has the minority, under Speaker Reed, opposed, or shown 
wish to oppose, the tactics of “filibustering?’ We know of 
no such measure, and we have examined the record to verify 
our opinion. There was certainly no need of the Speaker's 
whip and spur to force through the bill “ for the relief of the 
Supreme Court.” No obstruction was offered to its passage, 
The same is true of all the few remaining bills which were in 
any sense non-partisan. 

The simple truth is that, on only three topics brought before 
the House at its last session, was there the slightest occasion for 
apprehending “ filibustering,” or the smallest need for “ count- 
ing a quorum,” or “changing the rules,” or resorting to any 
unusual methods to overcome the opposition of the minority, 
These three topics were the McKinley Tariff Bill, the Lodge 
Elections Bill, and the unseating of democratic members. We 
make these statements with deliberation and invite contradic- 
tion or disproof. 

And what were each and all of these measures? Purely 
partisan, extreme partisan, measures, concerning no great pub- 
lic interest but only the interests of Speaker Reed’s party— 
the Tariff bill being an attempt, at the public expense, to pay 
the pecuniary debt incurred by Quay and Wanamaker for the 
cash necessary to carry the election of 1888—the Elections bill 
being a scheme to revive the republican party at the South by 
putting the election machinery in the hands of partisan officers, 
or to quote Mr. Reed’s words, “to do owr own counting and 
returning ”’—the unseating of Democratic members being the 
shabbiest possible application of methods which Mr. Reed him- 
self has recently declared to be “ unsatisfactory in results, un- 
just to members and contestants, and failing to secure the rep- 
resentation which the people have chosen.’’* 

Such are the measures which this “change of rules” was 
designed to force on the Congress and the country. Mr. Reed 
has written elaborately and spoken profusely in defence of 
his rules, and he has really given us one or two aphorisms 


* North American Review, July, 1890, p. 117. 
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which are worth recalling here. “The trying time,” he says 
in his Worth American Review article of March last, “for all 
ill-doing is the summit of prosperity ;” and again, in the same 
Article, he says, “ Men never remain reasonably bad; they 
almost always carry badness to excess, and therefore to cor- 
rection.” We leave Mr. Reed’s followers, in the light of the 
late election, to apply these excellent and sententious utterances 
of their apostle of parliamentary reform ! 

But it is the rule of the majority, the right of the majority 
to rule, that is oftenest put forward to cover these recent 
changes in parliamentary rules. And what are the rights of 
the majority party in legislative bodies! Thomas Jefferson 
wrote, in 1801: “The first duty of the majority in a legis- 
lative body is to protect the minority.” The majority has 
no right to disregard or crush the minority. It has no 
right to frame and enforce rules which deprive the minority 
of the power to oppose, to the uttermost, measures which in 
their judgment are partisan, of doubtful constitutionality, or 
of widely-questioned expediency. Let proposed measures of 
legislation command the fair support of the public without 
regard to party, and it remains yet to be seen whether any 
minority will place itself in the attitude of persistently oppos- 
ing them by schemes and methods of mere obstruction. No 
party can ever hope to profit by such an attitude. Its prompt 
defeat by the people, at the first opportunity, will prove, as it 
has hitherto proved, the ample protection and remedy for will- 
ful opposition to the popular will. 

But if a majority seeks partisan ends in legislation it is 
certainly not too much to require of it that it should furnish 
its own quorum. It cannot too often be pointed out thet if a 
majority is present and in the discharge of its duties, no 
Speaker will have occasion to “count a quorum” from mem- 
bers of the minority. If Speaker Reed’s party majority, in 
the last session, had been present, he would not have needed to 
“count” a quorum. His effort, first and last, was to “ piece 
out” his own majority by counting members of the minority— 
a process which needs only to be stated to be condemned. It 
was so strict a Republican as Gen. Hawley of Connecticut 
who said, upon this precise issue, in the House in 1880: 
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“I think it very decidedly wrong, in the first place, that a Speaker 
should be at liberty to recognize or deciare a quorum without a formal 
count, and in the next place, that by eny sort of combination of rules, 
there should be a law put on the staiute book and declared in force 
which can show perhaps only a quarter 01 ‘/ per cent. of the members 
in favor of it.” 


And upon the right of “filibustering,” he said on the same 


occasion : 


** We of the minority claim a right, by sitting silent, to prevent legg 
than a majority of the members elected from passing a bill. The worst 
that can be done by a factious minority, if that be the term applied 
to it, is to fight until the actual majority of the members elected shall 
pass the bill. When they are present, that friendly majority constitute 
a quorum of themselves ; they do not require the assistance of the minor- 
itv ; they run the house themselves and pass their bills.” 


This is the so-called evil which Speaker Reed’s rules are 
aimed at,—the evil and wrong of simply compelling the major- 
ity, when it embarks in partisan work in the house, when it 
perverts the function of legislation to attempts to gain party 
advantage, to make up a quorum of its own members! “The 
very head and front” of the minority’s offending in the pres- 
ent House “hath this extent, no more.” Rightly viewed, dis- 
passionately considered, such “filibustering”’—and no other 
was attempted—is a right of every minority, and in the case of 
the McKinley Tariff Bill, the Lodge Elections Bill, and the 
unseating of Democratic members, in the present house, would 
have been a patriotic duty of the minority. 

Speaker Reed himself, before his present partisan exigency 
had converted him from a genial and cultivated gentleman into 
a parliamentary despot and bully and the patron of baser bul- 
lies on the floor of the House, in the debate of January 28, 
1880, said :— 

‘‘ This privilege, which the (Republican) minority of the House at the 
last session availed itself of, is a privilege which every minority has 
availed itself of since the foundation of this Government. What is the 
practical upshot of the present practice? It is that the members of the 
minority of this House upon great occasions demand that every bill 
which is passed shall receive the absolute vote of a majority of the 
members elected. They do this in the face and eyes of the country. 
If they demand upon any frivolous occasion that there shall be such an 
extraordinary vote as that, they do it subject to the censure of the peo- 
ple of this land. 
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It is a valuable privilege for the country that the minority shall have 
the right, by this extraordinary mode of proceeding to call the atten- 
tion of the country to measures which a party in a moment of madness 
and of party feeling is endeavoring to enforce upon the citizens of this 
land. And it works equally well with regard to all parties, for all par- 
ties have their times when they need to be checked, so that they may 
receive the opinions of the people who are their constituents, and who 
are interested in the results of their legislation.” 


The dangerous extent of power which Rule XV. puts in the 
hands of the Speaker, has already been noticed. We do not 
regard this as its worst feature but it is one of obvious import- 
ance. The rule in question does not require the Speaker to 
note silent members and have them counted to make a quorum ; 
it merely provides that this shall be done on the demand of a 
single member or “at the suggestion of the Speaker.” This 
places in the single hand of the Speaker the power, at will, to 
“eount a quorum ” or not to count it. It is an autocratic pre- 
rogative which has no precedent anywhere, and no warrant in 
reason, prudence, or the spirit of free government. The 
Speaker may “see” or he may not “see” silent members, as 
may best suit his purposes. It,was this monstrous, uncontrolled 
power which led Gen. Garfield, in the same debate already re- 
ferred to, to exclaim :— , 

‘‘Who is to control his (the Speaker’s) ‘seeing’? How do we know 
but that he may ‘see’ forty more members for his own purposes than 
there are here in the House? I think my friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Tucker) will see that he lets in the one-man power in a far more dan- 
gerous way than has occurred before in any legislative assembly of 
which he or I have any knowledge.” 

The suggestion of giving such power to the Speaker was 
repudiated by even so doughty and thorough-paced a party 
Speaker as Mr. Blaine, in 1875 :— 

‘‘There can be no record,” he said, ‘‘like the call of the yeas and 
nays; and from that there is no appeal. The moment you clothe your 
Speaker with power to go behind your roll-call and assume that there 
is a quorum in the hall, why, gentlemen, you stand on the very brink 
of a volcano !” 

But the gravest departure from precedent and the line of 
safety in Speaker Reed’s change of rules, remains to be stated. 
These rules give the Speaker absolute power to refuse to en- 
tertain any motion whatever which he may choose to consider 
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dilatory or obstructive. This has been admirably shown by 
Mr. Carlisle in his noble plea for parliamentary freedom in the 
North American Review for March, 1890. One cannot do 
better on this point than to quote Mr. Carlisle. He says ;— 


“These new rules go far beyond all precedent here or elsewhere, and 
and confer on the Speaker the absolute power to refuse to entertain any 
motion whatever if he chooses to consider it dilatory, although the mo- 
tion itself may be clearly in order, and expressly authorized by the very 
rules under which he is acting. For instance, when a motion is under 
debate, the following motions are expressly provided for ; to adjourn, 
to lay on the table, for the previous question, to postpone to a day cer- 
tain, to refer, to amend, and to postpone indefinitely. These motions 
are always in order when any matter of legislation is under considera- 
tion, and yet by the new clause—inserted, it is understood, at'the 
instance of the Speaker himself—he is authorized to refuse to enter- 
tain all or any one of them upon the ground that in his opinion it is 
made for the purpose of delay; and there is no appeal to the House 
from his decision unless he may see proper to permit it, because he can 
hold that the appeal itself is a dilatory proceeding. One of the rules 
which has existed ever since Congress was organized provides that the 
Speaker shall ‘ decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal by a 
member ;’ but that officer is now clothed with the power to deny this 
ancient right of appeal, and make his own will the law of the House, 

No such power was ever before conferred upon a presiding officer in 
a deliberative body, and it is safe to say that the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States is the only legislative assembly in the 
civilized world that would consent to part, even temporarily, with the 
right to construe its own rules of proceeding and protect itself against 
improper decisions affecting the rights of its members. ‘The ultimate 
authority upon ali points is the House itself,’ says Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, in his great work on the ‘ Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and 
Usage of Parliament ;’ but this is no longer true of our House of Rep- 
resentatives. This power which is inherent in every free representative 
body, has been deliberately surrendered, That the House distinctly 
understood what it was doing is clearly shown by the fact that, during 
the consideration of the new rules, it rejected a proposed amendment 
that ‘the Speaker shall not, in any case, refuse to entertain an appeal 
from his decision.’ This amendment was rejected by a strict party 
vote, every Democrat present voting for it, and every Republican pres- 
ent voting against it.” 


Contrast, now, all this with the true conception of a Speak- 
er’s position and function as stated by Cushing, and by all re- 
spectable authorities upon parliamentary law. 


‘“‘The duties cf a presidieg officer are of such a nature, and require 
him to possess so entirely and exclusively the confidence of the assembly, 
that, with certain exceptions, which will presently be mentioned, he is 
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not allowed to exercise any other functions than those which properly 
belong to his office ; that is to say, he is excluded from submitting 
propositions to the assembly, from participating in its deliberations, 
and from voting. The advantages of these restrictions are supposed to 
be threefold: (1) The presiding officer is thus left to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his official duties, and to the cultivation of the peculiar 
talents which they require, which would hardly be the case if he were 
called to take the part and sustain the reputation of a member, and 
were influenced by any other ambition than that of performing well 
the duties of his office ; (2) he is thereby secured against the seductions 
of partiality, and is placed beyond the reach even of suspicion, by being 
excluded from engaging as a party in debates and proceedings in which 
it may become his duty officially to act as judge ; and, third, he is re- 
lieved from the danger of weakening his personal consideration by fail- 
ing in the measures he undertakes, or by giving cause of offence to 
his associates, to which a participation in the proceedings as a member 
would inevitably expose him.”—Cushing, Section 3800. 


Look, too, for a moment at English precedent and practice 
at the present time. There, in the first place, the traditional 
impartiality of the Speaker is largely cherished and maintained, 
as well as the ancient freedom of debate. Not till 1852 was 
the equivalent of our “previous question” allowed in the 
House of Commons ; and in the new Code of Rules of 1887, the 
previous question, or the motion “that the question be now 
put,” can only be adopted when at least one hundred members 
shall vote in the majority for closure; and the Speaker is em- 
powered, in all cases, to refuse to put the motion for closing 
debate when he thinks the necessity for such motion has not 
arisen. Such is the still surviving tenderness of parliamentary 
regard in England—in spite of Englishmen’s experience of 
the fiercest, most relentless, obstruction probably ever known 
anywhere—for the freedom of debate and the rights of the 
minority. Of the impartiality ascribed in England to the 
Speaker, Professor Bryce says:—‘“ The Speaker is not per- 
mitted, so long as he holds office, to deliver any party speech 
outside of Parliament, or even to express his opinions on any 
party question ; and, in the Chair itself, he must be scrupu- 
lously fair to both parties, equally accessible to all members, 
bound to give his advice on points of order without distinction 
between those who ask it. It is to this impartiality, which has 
never been wanting to any Speaker within living memory, that 
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the Speakership owes a great part of the authority it enjoys, 
and the respect it inspires.” 

To a Speaker so placed and so regarded, so scrupulously held 
to fairness and equal justice to all parties, the English rules of 
1887 give power to refuse to put only two motions—the motion 
“that the House do now adjourn,” and the motion “that the 
Chairman do report progress,” or leave the chair. Surely, 
Professor Bryce is warranted in saying, in view of the parlia- 
mentary spirit and practice of England, and the standing of 
the English Speaker—“ Many powers may be intrusted to an 
English Speaker, whose equity and fairness are above suspicion, 
which it might be unsafe to commit to one who is virtually, 
however honest personally, a party chieftain.” 

It is a common observation that no body of men, no corpo- 
rate aggregation, is so unscrupulous, so hurried by corporate 
zeal, and driven by corporate interests, as a party majority, 
What shall be thought of this last attempt to give new, vast 
autocratic powers to a Speaker who is already the leader and 
chief of a party, who on ordinary occasions conceives himself 
charged with the conduct and entrusted with the interests of a 
party? Does it not, on calm review and reflection, seem in- 
credible that efforts, such as we have here noted, to increase 
the power and motive to partisanship on the part of our Speak- 
er should have found even silent acquiescence, much more, 
active and enthusiastic approval, among a people in most 
respects jealous of their freedom and fond of fair play? Who- 
ever has watched the proceedings of the last session of 
Congress, particularly the incidents and methods of the pas- 
sage of the Tariff bill, and of the contested election cases 
of Langston v. Venable, and Miller v. Elliot, if he be intelligent 
or capable of measuring the nature or effects of moral forces, 
cannot have failed to recall Mr. Blaine’s words, uttered when 
such scenes and results were only discernible in the dim dis- 
tance— Why, gentlemen, you stand on the very brink of a 





voleano !” 
The most immediate danger from this ill-starred freak of 


partisan greed and audacity is, however, its natural tendency to 
perpetuate itself, through the love of revenge or the sentiment 
of “ getting even” with one’s enemies, in the conduct of the 
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party which has now overthrown Speaker Reed’s party—an 
overthrow due, no one can doubt, in a large degree, to the pub- 
lie condemnation of Mr. Reed’s methods and innovations. The 
moment of victory ought to be the moment of magnanimity 
and justice ; and victors should look well to the causes of their 
success. If, tempted in this instance by suggestions and desires 
ofrevenge or visions of party advantage, the present victorious 
party shall, in the next House, fail to blot out Speaker Reed’s 
rules and return to constitutional, long-tried, just, parliamentary 
ways, the same public condemnation will overtake them which 
has buried so deeply the present Speaker and his servile fol- 
lowers in Congress and elsewhere. The history of political 
parties, as well as all other history, teaches the inexpediency of 
injustice, the futility of all devices for permanently securing 
the fruits of ill-doing. That this lesson may guide our coming 
Congress, must be the earnest hope of all patriotic men. 


DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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ArticLE II.—OUR TYPHOON. 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 
—Gray’s Bard, 

Ovur Western States are becoming quite too familiar with 
the natural history and savage habits of the Cyclone. They 
find it endowed with enormous power and great talent for busi- 
ness; but not of playful disposition, and not easy to domesti- 
cate. Steam and lightning can be handled ;. but to turn a tor- 
nado into horse-power and harness it to farm work, has not yet 
been accomplished. It has a fashion of plowing and reaping 
their prairies at its own sweet will. What they have endured 
from it on land, I have encountered at sea, and wish to ex- 
change condolences with them as a brother survivor. 

It is not ungenerous to speak of it asowr typhoon. We would 
gladly have relinquished all claim and title to any one else who 
might have desired it. We did not buy it, nor ask for it. It 
came into our possession by no choice of our own. But we 
had it. And no man will challenge our right of ownership in 
the horrors of that memorable night. It was a whole gener- 
ation ago ; but to the present day ¢hzs family observes the ninth 
of October. 

We were out on a cruise for pirates. Our estimable fellow- 
beings who are engaged in that industry, are not so easily caught; 
and what we did catch was something transcendently beyond 
pirates. If you ever grow sentimental when, in your com- 
fortable easy-chair, you reflect on the sublimity of the ocean 
in a storm, let me counsel you to try a hurricane. The most 
violent of storms ought to inspire the most ecstatic feelings. 
I confess we did not find it quite so. The old lady to whom 
electricity was commended as a cure for her ailments, had 
tried that to her satisfaction,—“She was struck by lightnin’ 
once, and it didn’t do her a mossel of good!” An average tem- 
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pest is quite manageable and cosy. But to have a hundred gales 
come compressed into one, and blow all at once, blow the hair off 
your head, blow the masts out of your ship, almost blow your 
ship out of water—that transcends the sublime and reaches 
the infernal. 

The Commodore sent us out on our unlucky cruise at just 
about the time of the autumnal change of monsoon. In the 
China seas the regular semi-annual shift of atmospheric currents 
takes place in September and October; when, the sun having re- 
turned into the southern hemisphere, the southwest monsoon 
gradually withdraws from its invasion into northern zones, and 
the northeast trades chase it back to its home. It is not a sud- 
den change. There is a recess between, a belt of calms and 
variable weather. This is the favorite field for the opera- 
tions of the typhoon. “It is at this epoch of the change 
of the seasons,” says M. Reclus in his entertaining book, 
The Ocean, “that the powerful aerial masses, charged with 
electricity, engage in strife for the supremacy, and by their 
encounter produce those great eddies which are developed in 
spirals across the seas and the continents.” The statement 
which he draws from another meteorologist, that, of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five hurricanes which occurred in the West 
Indies from 1493 to 1855, more than two-thirds came in Octo- 
ber, when “the strongly heated coasts of South America begin 
to attract toward themselves the colder and denser air of the 
northern continent,” might, mutatis mutandis, stand as a proxi- 
mate account of the state of things in the East Indies. The 
furnace heat of the tropics, the enormous expansion and eleva- 
tion of the lower levels of the atmosphere, the velocity of the 
other masses rushing in, their collision with island peaks and 
mountain ranges, their sharp concussion with each other, and the 
attendant explosions of electricity,—these are the terrible dy- 
namics of the air, out of which are gendered those revolving 
storms that descend to the earth and go spinning their dance of 
death over its much enduring surface. 

In point of size, they vary from the tornado which mows its 
narrow swath through the woods, to the cyclone whose circle 
sweeps half an ocean. The West Indian hurricane of 1839 
was about three hundred miles in diameter at the Antilles, five 
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hundred when it reached the Bermudas, and nearly eighteen 
hundred when it approached Ireland. A very severe cyclone 
encountered between Japan and Formosa in July 1853, by our 
own ship, the U. S. sloop-of-war Saratoga, and three other 
vessels of the Japan expedition, and which has since been de- 
scribed and mapped by Mr. Redfield, appears to have been at 
least a thousand miles in diameter. This cyclone moved slowly, 
only some three miles an hour, and was ten days in passing to 
the coast of China from the point at which we entered it. An- 
other one which overtook our flagship, the Mississippi, not far 
from the same region, in October of the following year, was of 
larger dimensions. It was from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand miles across, and was found to have traveled for six days 
at a rate of from twelve to forty miles an hour. On the other 
hand, the whirlwind which crossed Indiana in April 1852, 
leaving a track strewn with indiscriminate wreckage of forests 
and human habitations, was only a mile wide. The destruc- 
tive cyclone in Iowa in 1882 averaged half a mile wide. One 
which annihilated a village near Springfield, Missouri, in April 
1880, sweeping its very site so bare that scarcely the splinters 
could be found, cut a path varying from a hundred toa hundred 
and fifty rods in breadth; while the tornado which tore its 
way through Tuscumbia, Alabama, on a quiet Sabbath even- 
ing of November 1874, bursting the stoutest buildings into 
fragments, and killing a number of the inhabitants, measured 
in diameter less than four hundred feet. 

The height of the whirling column is as variable as its diam- 
eter. Two miles is an unusual height; and the measurements 
would vary from this extreme to perhaps a hundred yards. A 
lofty mountain range is a dead wall against which it beats in 
vain. It cannot climb; it can only pass by doubling the huge 
buttresses and promontories. Sometimes it is flattened down 
to a shallow disk on the surface of the sea, spinning like a hori- 
zontal fly-wheel, dark, angry, deadly as ever, while the sea- 
birds congregate out of harm’s way in the calm regions a few 
hundred feet above, and the sun looks serenely down on the 
black fury beneath. This was the case with the typhoon just 
referred to as having caught in its fierce embrace so many of the 
ships of the American squadron on their way back from Japan. 
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Some of the officers noticed that “even when the wind was 
piping loudest, when the water was whirled violently by in 
perfect sheets, the seud moved overhead at a remarkably slow 
rate, and the upper layer of clouds seemed scarcely to be stirred 
at all.” On one of those fearful nights, while our rolling ship 
was lying to off the chain of islands that stretches from Japan 
to Lew Chew, not daring to run through in such a tempest and 
on such imperfect charts, [ well remember how the moon strug- 
gled almost through the cloudy envelope, and what an uncanny 
glare she cast on the boiling sea. Strange that a few hundred 
feet of altitude should meaxe all the difference between a calm 
and a cyclone—heavex and hell! 

The prognostics of these terrible storms are well fitted to 
inspire alarm. Nature is not uniform inhersymptoms. Some 
of our Western tornados burst upon their victims without 
warning. But those that come in the daytime can frequently 
be seen at a distance making their lurid preparations for the 
assault. “The first sign of a tornado,” says a writer in the 
signal service, “is generally a tumultuous and strange appear- 
ance of the clouds in the southwest; then the whirling funnel 
comes in sight, writhing and swinging from side to side, now 
rising and again seeming to plunge down to the ground; its 
winds tear limbs from trees and roofs from houses, and suck 
them upwards with clouds of dust and debris. As it sweeps 
over a village the houses on its path are not blown over, but 
exploded, and their walls fall outward on all sides. Heavy 
wagons, beams, and chains are picked up and carried through 
the air. Lighter objects, such as boards, shingles, clothing, 
and papers, are often carried miles away before they fall.” The 
more formidable cyclones that ravage the deep usually send 
their dread heralds in advance. M. Reclus indulges in some 
vivid rhetoric in describing their approach. “Some days be- 
fore the terrible hurricane is unchained,” he says, “ nature, 
already gloomy, and as if veiled, seems to anticipate a disaster. 
The little white clouds which float in the heights of air with the 
counter trade-winds are hidden under a yellowish or dirty white 
vapor; the heavenly bodies are surrounded by vaguely iri- 
descent halos and heavy layers of clouds, which in the evening 
present the most magnificent shades of purple and gold stretch- 
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ing far over the horizon, and the air is as stifling as if it came 
from the mouth of some great furnace. The cyclone, which 
already whirls in the upper regions, gradually approaches the 
surface of the ground or water. Torn fragments of reddish 
or black clouds are carried furiously along by the storm, which 
plunges and hurries through space; the column of mercury is 
wildly agitated in the barometer, and sinks rapidly; the birds 
assemble as if to take counsel, then fly swiftly away so as to 
escape the temvest that pursuesthem. Soon a dark massshows 
itself in the threatening part of the sky; this mass increases 
and spreads itself out, gradually covering the azure with a veil 
of a terrible darkness or a blood-colored hue. This is the 
cyclone, which fills and takes possession of its empire, twisting 
its immense spirals around the horizon. The roaring of the 
seas and skies succeeds to this awful silence.” 

It is a peculiarity of these hurricanes, readily accounted for, 
that they revolve in opposite directions on opposite sides of the 
equator. South of it they revolve from left to right, like the 
hands of a watch; north of it, from right to left. This is not 
their only motion. While they occasionally spin on one spot 
like a top, most of them are at the same time moving bodily 
forward on a vast circuit across the ocean. The rate of speed 
attained by the entire body of the storm varies from one mile 
per hour to forty, fifty,and even sixty. The distances traversed 
vary still more. A few hundred rods will sometimes exhaust 
the tornado. A few hundred miles may represent the average 
for the cyclone. Probably the most extensive track that has 
ever been traced and mapped was that of a storm in 1885, which 
traveled more than half way round the globe. It was gener- 
ated not far from the southern coast of China in the latter part 
of September, “passed over Japan and the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago, and entered the United States October 10th. Crossing 
the Rocky Mountain range, it proceeded through the Northern 
States and Canada to Labrador and Davis Strait. In the At- 
lantic it was joined on the 18th by another disturbance which 
had come up from the Atlantic tropics, the junction of the two 
being followed by a cessation of progressive movement from 
the 19th to the 25th. During this period a severe gale which 
passed along the southern counties of England on the morning 
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of the 24th—a storm the forecasting of which was shown to 
be impossible—was formed. Following in the wake of this 
storm the parent cyclone reached the French coast on the 27th, 
its advent being marked by violent gales and extensive floods 
over the whole of Western and Central Europe and Algeria. 
Passing through France and the Netherlands, the disturbance 
showed signs of exhaustion, and on November Ist, in the 
Baltic, it quietly dispersed, after accomplishing a journey of 
more than sixteen thousand miles in thirty-six days.’’* 

The speed with which these portents travel along the surface 
is slow, however, compared with the frightful velocity with 
which they spin upon their own axis; a velocity which hurls 
weighty masses out of their path with a force equal to the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder. In the hurricane of August 1837, at 
St. Thomas, an eye-witness writes: “The fort at the entrance 
of the harbor is levelled with the foundation, and the twenty- 
four pounders thrown down ; it looks as if it had been battered 
to pieces by cannon shot.” “One fine American ship, five 
hundred tons, was driven on shore near the citadel, and in an 
hour nothing could be seen of her but a few timbers.” In the 
Iowa cyclone of 1882, trees, cattle, human beings, even houses, 
were sucked up into the enormous spirals, whisked through the 
air, and then dashed to atoms. This was the storm that was 
so fatal to the institution at Grinnell. Usually colleges inves- 
tigate phenomena ; this phenomenon investigated a college, and 
did it with ascientific thoroughness that left nothing further to 
be analyzed. 

These revolving storms, instead of spinning ona pivot, wheel 
around a central space of calms, which may be rods or even 
miles in diameter. The typhoon-centre is greatly dreaded by 
the navigator. A ship caught within its deadly circle drifts un- 
manageably on a frightful sea, and inside a cylinder of wind 
whose walls are whirling at a terrific velocity. Violent squalls 
and water spouts are flung off from the revolving walls, and go 
careering to and fro like a Bedlam of demons let loose. An 
English man-of-war that came into Hong-Kong while we were 
there, in crossing the Indian Ocean found a typhoon crossing 
at the same time to the north of her and about parallel with 


* Pop. Science Monthly, April, 1886, p. 857. 
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her own course. Her plucky commander was of an investigat- 
ing turn of mind, and preparing his ship for a storm sailed in 
and out of the typhoon three times, for the purpose of verify- 
ing the direction and velocity of the wind, and determining its 
size and course. Then he hove to and waited for it to pass him, 
and when at asafe distance sailed across its wake. There he 
found a big ship over which the centre had passed, waterlogged, 
dismasted, rolling helplessly in the foam, well-nigh torn to 
pieces in the terrible conflict. He had the happiness of pick- 
ing off her crew before she went down. 

Not all the apparatus of havoc which belongs to the hurri- 
cane is described until we have taken account of the storm- 
wave. For the hurricane draws into its vortex not only the 
winds and clouds and lightnings. It sucks in the sea also, and 
lifts a broad disk of water above the general level of the ocean, 
almost as extensive as itself. This vast tidal wave is drawn 
forward by the whirling magnet above, though it does not whirl 
with it. It keeps pace with the cyclone, and like a murderous 
slave does its bidding. It is ready to engulf fleets, demolish 
towns, submerge islands, desolate anything that may lie in its 
merciless track. Read the terrible list of the hurricanes which 
have ravaged the West Indies and our own southern coast, 
from the first one noted by Columbus down to the present 
year, and if the record is full, the storm has almost invariably 
driven appalling inundations on shore that buried villages and 
farms, and carried vessels far up into the country. In October 
1864, this tempest-wave raised the Hoogly twenty-two feet for 
many miles above Calcutta, sweeping banks and islands with a 
fatal tide. A cyclone in December 1789, which struck the 
southern coast of India, led in its train three storm-waves, which 
buried a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, and lifted a whole 
fleet of vessels far up on the shore. In a similar catastrophe 
which broke without warning on the night of October 31, 1876, 
three large islands and numerous small ones off the mouths of 
the Ganges, were buried by a wave twenty feet deep, and more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand hapless beings were swept 
into the sea. During a typhoon which passed over Kobe, 
Japan, in July 1871, scores of junks and ships were carried up 
into the fields and forests, far beyond the reach of the highest 
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tides. In one of the violent hurricanes of the West Indies, the 
waves broke on the northern shores of the Barbadoes seventy- 
two feet above the mean level. The memorable storm of 
October 1780 has been known as the most terrible cyclone of 
modern times. The ravages of its tempest-wave were almost as 
destructive as those of the tempest itself. This storm hurled its 
weight upon tne hapless islands and fleets in its course more 
like an avalanche of the ocean than a mere tempest. It spared 
nothing. Whole squadrons were crushed like eggshells, and 
sent to the bottom with all on board. An English fleet at an- 
chor off St. Lucia went down on the spot. A French convoy 
with five thousand troops on board, several ships of war on their 
way home, and a large number of merchantmen trading among 
the islands, were overtaken and sunk with their entire crews. 
Cities and plantations were ravaged as frightfully as the deep. 
On the different islands nearly twenty thousand people were 
crushed under the ruins of their homes, or mangled by the 
countless missiles flying through the air, or swept off by the 
tidal wave. A less extensive hurricane, but almost equally de- 
structive, fell upon the southern coast of China September 22d, 
1874. Hong-Kong was well-nigh torn to pieces. Every vessel 
in the harbor or on the coast was crippled or sunk, and some 
eight thousand lives were lost. An officer of the Pacific mail 
steamer Alaska saw a fleet of more than a hundred Chinese 
junks founder all at once. The Alaska herself was driven on 
shore. Macao, seventy miles distant, fared still worse. The 
storm obliterated whole streets, and piled them with blocking 
ruins. To add to its horrors, a band of pirates fired the city, and 
seven hundred houses were consumed. Every vessel, foreign or 
native, was destroyed. Ten thousand lives were lost; and long 
before the dead could be disentangled for burial, the air became 
loaded with pestilence, and a wholesale cremation was ordered. 
The destruction of property reached a total of millions. 


I have been a long time coming to the particular typhoon I 
set out to describe. There is a melancholy fascination about 
these tragedies of the sea; and I have gathered a few of the 
grim facts in order to exhibit something of those terrible forces 


which 
—on the red wing of the fierce monsoon, 


Disturb the sleeping giant of the Ind. 
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The ninth of October was creeping on. Under the eom- 
modore’s orders we were cruising for pirates off the Gulf of 
Tonquin, most of the time in sight of the bold shores of 
Hainan. For some days the weather had been ugly and 
threatening. Somewhere a storm was mustering its cloudy 
squadrons for the fray, and 


Brooding its dreamy thunders far aloof. 


The sky wore a vicious expression. The fickle barometer 
fluttered for a day or two and then began to sink. The 
wind was blowing hard and increasing. Sail had been gradu- 
ally reduced. The waves had worked themselves into an 
uncomfortable ferment. Rocking in the cradle of the deep is 
no longer soothing when the cradle breaks your head or threat- 
ens to pitch you out. The timbers moaned and creaked, and 
the spars aloft groaned with the extra pressure when some 
deeper lurch swept them suddenly back against the roaring 
blast. Ido not know a sound more dismal or cminous than 
the sepulchral tones wrung from the very fibre of the ship as 
she plunges reluctantly onward to meet the coming storm, per- 
haps to meet her doom. She seems to be groaning her own 
requiem beforehand. 

When a tempest is coming, sailors like to make all snug, 
alow and aloft. Seamanship requires it. So does reputation. 
So does safety. The sailor is not the reckless being you think 
him when you see him at work astride of a yard-arm, or stand- 
ing on a rope reefing top-sails seventy-five feet in the air. He 
is a prehensile animal, and has learned how to cling in ways that 
are not recognized in your philosophy. By noon we were ina 
state of uncomfortable preparation. The royal and topgallant 
yards and masts had been sent down and firmly stowed on deck. 
The spare spars and boats were made fast with extra lanyards. 
The guns were secured by double lashings. The hatches were 
battened down, and life-lines stretched along the deck. A 
man-of-war is built for offensive warfare; but in an encounter 
with a tempest she is put wholly upon the defensive. She can- 
not attack the storm; it is the storm that attacks her. There 
is no brilliant manceuvre with which she can flank her omni- 
present antagonist. Her petty array of battery, pikes, car- 
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pines and cutlasses, with which she plays battle with other toy- 
ships like herself, are worse than useless in the presence of a 
foe which scours around the horizon, skirmishes at her from 
invisible distances, blinds her with Stygian darkness, crazes 
her with a savage drunken sea, and then, gathering all its 
forces into one frantic paroxysm, swoops down upon her with 
the plunge and weight of half the heavens falling. Then her 
battery is her heaviest and deadliest burden; and her sharpest 
weapons make her only a more bristling target for the light- 
nings. She cannot defend herself. She can only lie there on 
the pitiless sea and take unresisting all the fury and ferocity 
with which her grim adversary can belabor her. The Thing 
that was coming was evidently a cyclone; in the vernacular, 
a typhoon. Either word is sufficiently formidable to anyone 
whose judgment of the sign is at all guided by his experience 
of the thing signified. 

With the data at hand I cannot determine where this par- 
ticular hurricane originated, or what atmospheric disturbance 
may have been its exciting cause. There was a frightful gale 
the same day at Madras, attended with shipwrecks and great 
loss of life; but that was two thousand miles to the west of us, 
and our assailant approached from the southeast. The Octo- 
ber mail steamer was badly damaged by a typhoon a few days 
before us, in nearly the same spot; but ours could not have 
been the residuum of that. The Portuguese ship Sobrao was 
involved in a typhoon off the Bashees which lasted ten days, 
and finally, mangled, dismasted, and utterly exhausted, she sul- 
lenly gave up the fight and went down, not however till an 
American barque had picked off her crew. This was two days 
before our hurricane, and seven or eight hundred miles to the 
east. It is possible that the vortex in which we were caught 
may have been an eddy sent tearing off from this larger sphere. 
If so, its path from that point must have been a curve cutting 
diagonally across the island of Luzon, or down its western 
shores, before it struck off over the seas in quest of other prey. 
The weather record of Manila for the autumn of 1852 would 
easily determine. We never knew what other havoc it may 
have inflicted in its course, with the single exception of one 
comrade in distress, an Englishman, who started for California 
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and was caught in three cyclones in succession, the last of which 
was ours. That well-nigh finished the wretched craft, and as 
the Chinamen afterwards told us, having “got too muchy 
typhoon,” she came limping back into Hong Kong, halt, erip- 
pled, masts gone, bulwarks and everything else swept clean 
with the deck from the forecastle to the cabin. It wag a 
wonder she did not go the bottom. Fortunately her three 
assailants were considerate enough not to come all at once; the 
intermissions gave her a chance to breathe and repair damages, 
It was an unusually bad season. Many were the giant storms 
that stalked over the waves, and many the craft that attempted 
to run the gauntlet of their fury. Some succeeded and escaped 
into more amiable seas; some were battled and put back for 
help; and some left their mangled ribs strewn along the reefs, 
or vanished in the still depths where the storms send their vie- 
tims and plunder, but can never penetrate themselves. 

We had been all day standing out to the northward and east- 
ward on the port tack, with the wind from the northward and 
westward. The farther we got the more violent was the gale, 
and the heavier the sea. No wonder, for we were plunging 
straight into the storm. The path of the cyclone was just to 
the north of our position. It was crossing the China Sea ona 
course somewhat north of west. We entered its southwest 
quarter, and were therefore heading straight for its central 
vortex nearly all the afternoon. Any East Indian navigator 
who may chance to read this account would say that we were on 
the wrong tack. Exactly so. We were on the wrong tack! 
But to a sailor on a lee shore Hobson’s choice is the only one 
open. Our position at noon that day was latitude 17° 41’, 
longitude 110° 34’. We had passed Tinhosa three or four days 
before, and were southeast of Gaalong Bay. It had been the 
captain’s intention to run in if the wind would allow. But the 
wind was contrary, in both senses of the term, and the coveted 
shelter of Gaalong Bay was impossible. Our special danger was 
from that immense tract of reefs and shoals known as the Para- 
cels. We were just to windward of them. It was not an inspir- 
ing reflection that if we did not founder before reaching them, 
we might go smashing upon them at any moment. In the des- 
perate effort to claw off, the ship was staggering under a press of 
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canvas which otherwise she would not have dared to carry. 
The farther out we got, the wilder and madder the sea. Early 
in the afternoon a stunning blow from the crest of a wave 
dashed in the starboard head. The decks had long been 
flooded. The sea tumbled on board at every lurch. As the 
day wore on, sail had been gradually reduced to foresail and 
main-topsail, both close reefed, main-trysail and fore storm- 
staysail. But the violence of the wind, instead of driving her 
forward, pressed her over on her side, and she was drifting 
bodily to leeward. This would not do. In that direction lay 
the Paracels. The canvas must come off of her. Meanwhile 
all hands were on deck. The captain had summoned all the 
officers to the cabin. The first lieutenant had taken the deck, 
but in the fury of the storm even his roaring voice could not be 
heard six inches from his lips. The orders were given in the 
cabin, and were carried forward among the men by the other 
officers, who picked their way desperately along the lifelines. 
It is a serious job to shorten sail in a hurricane. The first rope 
started might take the masts out of her. But there was no 
alternative. And after a hard fight of two hours, with the 
whole crew at the ropes, the poor Saratoga was lying under 
bare poles, rolling, pitching, wallowing, plunging, almost sinking, 
in the pitiless sea ; the foresail was clewed up and stowed after 
a fashion—the storm staysail was blown out of the bolt-ropes 
—the trysail ripped itself to shreds and wound itself in all 
impossible ways about the main shrouds and running rigging. 
The main-topsail gave us the toughest work and the greatest 
danger. By superhuman efforts it was clewed up, and the 
boatswain, a powerfully muscular man, led the crew of main- 
topmen up to furl it. He managed to crawl safely into the 
slings of the yard, but not a man would follow him. I do not 
much wonder. The scene must have been appalling. The 
yard, though of course down on the cap, was still seventy-five 
feet and more from the deck. The great sail was flapping and 
writhing and tugging at it like a Titan, and threatened to rip 
yard and all into the sea. The mast whirled in giddy circles, 
sometimes dipping the yard-arms in the foam; and with such 
sudden and violent jerks that it required all one’s strength to 
hold on and keep from being flung overboard. The air was 
VOL. XVII. 36 
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full of driving seud, and black as pitch. The wind scooped off 
the tops of the waves and sent them hissing through the rigging 
with the force of chain shot. And the ghastly phosphorescence 
of the sea as it whirled and frothed around the ship and through 
the broken ports and over the hammock nettings, cast a deathly 
glare over the scene that served to make the darkness visible, 
The men crept down and abandoned the sail to its fate. It 
had four reefs in it, and these held; but all below them was 
stripped into ragged ribbons. Next morning the poor topsail, 
which was nearly new, was a curiosity fit for a museum. 

All this time we were heading to the northward and eastward 
on the port tack. It was certain that the Paracels were right 
under our lee; how near, we could only conjecture. And 
though we were forging slowly ahead, yet we were drifting very 
much faster toward those fatal rocks. It was decided to get 
the ship about if possible, and run her out into wider sea-room. 
Then we could resume the port tack whenever the shift of wind 
should indicate that the storm had traveled far enough to bring 
us out of its south-western quarter into its south-eastern. Any 
shipmaster will understand how, to a vessel caught in a typhoon 
to windward of the Paracels, the port tack, from being the 
wrong one to enter the storm, would be the right one to leave 
it. With vast difficulty and risk, the ship was got round on 
the starboard tack, and headed about southwest. She met her 
new course with a bound and plunge, as if resolved to do her 
best. But it was asking too much of her. She made no per- 
ceptible headway, and those dread rocks like a powerful mag- 
net were dragging her to leeward as fast as before. Three or 
four hours must settle our fate. We watched the barometer. 
What did its vibrations portend? Are we nearing the centre! 
shall we go down in this horrible vortex? Or will the storm 
keep us up till it can dash us on those merciless reefs? If the 
typhoon is of great diameter, or is passing slowly, the wind must 
hold from the same quarter for a long time, and there will be 
no escaping the shoals. In any case better be on the port 
tack. The chances would be a shade more hopeful. Accord- 
ingly preparations were made again for wearing ship. But by 
this time she had become more unmanageable. She would 
not mind her helm. None of the common arts of seamanship 
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could get her round. In this dilemma an expedient was adopt- 
ed which I had read of, but had never expected to witness. 
The ship was under bare poles, and not a stitch of canvas could 
live on her fora moment. With a good deal of persuasion— 
some of it more force than suasion—a hundred or more of the 
men were driven into the weather fore rigging, where they 
formed a dense mass against which the hurricane drove with 
tremendous pressure. This was the evolution attempted by one 
of the men-of-war caught in the terrible hurricane at Samoa a 
year or two ago. I have often thought of those men thus hung 
in mid-air. Drenched with the salt spray, benumbed, yet cling- 
ing like death to the slippery shrouds, whirled and jerked 
through the air by the writhing ship beneath them, held over 
the boiling caldron of waters now on the one side and the next 
instant on the other, it was a miracle that they were not every 
man of them snapped off and shot headlong into the sea; and 
all the while, the Stygian blackness of the night made lurid and 
infernal by the phosphorescent foam, and the elements roaring 
together with a din more horrible and deafening than forty 
million parks of artillery, and as many more locomotives, all 
thundering, howling, booming, and screeching at once. While 
these poor fellows were hanging on for dear life in the fore 
shrouds, other men were stationed with axes to cut away the 
mizzenmast. The helm was put hard up. But the poor ship, 
lacerated and exhausted, seemed unable to make any further 
effort, and lay helplessly wallowing and tumbling like a log. 
Half an hour of anxiety had passed since the men crept into the 
rigging. It seemed a whole week. The order was on the lips 
of the first lieutenant to cut away, when at last, as if awaking 
to the situation, and rousing herself from some dreadful swoon, 
she showed some trembling signs of life. She began to feel her 
helm and pay off. Slowly and painfully she swung round into 
the trough of the sea. It was a perilous moment. Will she 
live through it? No man can tell. Most likely she will roll 
herself under and go down. We braced ourselves and held 
our breath. Both batteries rolled under out of sight. But as 
she came to her course, with a few tremendous lurches she 
shook herself clear of the immense masses of water on her 
decks, and rose heavily and wearily on the next wave. When 
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she was fairly round on the port tack, it was found that the 
change had come. The far-seeing barometer had predicted it an 
hour before. And now it was here, and the wind was veering to 
the westward. This meant that the centre of the storm was di- 
rectly north of us, and was rapidly passing. It meant also that 
we were not to leave our bones on the Paracels. As it proved, 
the evolution had been performed under the fiercest blast we 
had that night. It was nine o’clock when we wore ship. The 
storm continued to rage with great fury. But the squalls came 
less frequently, and were less spiteful. By eleven it had so far 
spent itself that it was safe to begin to make sail. With the 
close-reefed foresail on her again she was steadier, and, crippled 
as she was, did her best to crawl out of the dread neighborhood 
in which she had so nearly met her doom. What that doom 
would have been, can be measured by the memory of scores of 
proud ships that have sailed out on the mysterious sea, for 
whom wives and mothers have watched and wept and prayed, 
but no tidings have ever come back. Orif the dread Paracels 
had been our sepulchre, death would have been as certain and 
far more tragic. There are no islands in that submerged con- 
tinent of graves; no friendly strand on which a poor drowning 
waif might possibly be cast by the waves; nothing but mur- 
derous ledges and wild tearing coral reefs. Had the Saratoga 
struck there, five minutes would have sufficed to rend ship 
and crew into shreds and scatter them through miles of angry 
surf. 

The next morning was a peaceful Sabbath. When I went 
on deck at six bells the sun was shining, the sea had quieted 
down, and a languid breeze was wafting us gently onward. The 
sky and the ocean alike looked demurely innocent and quite 
unconscious of the paroxysms in which they had been raving 
the night before. The morning watch were sending down the 
remnants of the split sails, and bending others in their stead. 
The decks were still lumbered with the débris. Everything 
was drenched and soaked. Three boats were missing, wrenched 
away, davits and all. The spare spars in the main chains were 
gone, ports knocked out, and large numbers of battle-axes, 
cutlasses, handspikes, life buoys, halyard racks, and other deck 
furniture, washed overboard. During the night the spanker 
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boom had got adrift, and had swept the poop clean of every- 
thing; and cuttirg up the heavy iron rail on both sides, had 
twirled it into the mizzen rigging like so much wire. Happily 
none of the crew were lost. Many of them were half drowned 
in the seuppers, or were badly cut and bruised as they were 
swept to and fro across the decks in avalanches of waves, ropes, 
spars, men, and everything movable, in a jumble together. A 
week sufficed to repair damages and put things ship-shape 
again. Three weeks finished our cruise, and brought us safely 
to anchor in Macao roads. Did we catch any pirates? Not 
that time—but we brought back with us a surplus of experi- 
ence. And that would have sufficed. We had got all we wished. 
But typhoons are over-generous. When once they are ac- 
quainted with you, they cannot bear to let you go till they have 
done their utmost. And they gave us another visit the follow- 


ing summer on the coast of Japan. 
JouNn S. SEWALL. 


Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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Articte IV.—THE LUSIAD—THE EPIC OF THE 
OPENING OF THE EAST. 


Tue near approach of the fourth centennial of the discovery 
of America carries our thoughts back to what we may call the 
heroic age of maritime adventure. In that line of enterprise, 
the Portuguese were the forerunners and the rivals of Spain. 
The fame of Diaz, who five years before had penetrated to the 
southmost extremity of Africa had doubtless much to do with 
the resolution of Columbus to steer for the West; and the 
success of the latter impelled the Portuguese in turn to attempt 
to eclipse his renown by five years later opening the way to 
the East. 

The accomplishment of that undertaking is the subject of 
the Lusiad. We take up the poem of Camoens as a literary 
study—deserving as a work of genius a liberal share of that 
attention which is accorded to the world’s great epics; but 
aside from its literary merit, it challenges our consideration for 
the light which it throws on the canvas of history. It illumi- 
nates the track of Vasco da Gama with a phosphorescence that 
is not momentary ; and it affords us glimpses of Africa, which 
ought to be of special interest at an hour when Stanley is 
revealing the mysteries of the Upper Congo; and when three 
European nations are contending for the possession of that 
Eastern Coast along which Vasco was the first to sail. 

The poem connects itself with China not merely by describ- 
ing the voyage that opened the way to her seaboard, but by 
the curious fact that it was written in part during the author's 
temporary sojourn in the south of that empire, about 330 years 
ago. Nor is its bearing on Japan of less importance. Not 
only does the poet allude to the early efforts made by St. Xavier 
and others to evangelize those islands, it is not improbable that 
he visited them himself, as an active traffic was at that time 
carried on by his countrymen between Japan and their new 
colony in China. It is to be regretted that this old poem 
which deals with the earliest authentic periplus of Africa, and 
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with the opening of the three great empires of Asia, has not 
commanded to a greater degree the attention of studious men. 

Its date,—only the length of a human life from the first 
landing of the Portuguese on the coast of Malabar, and only 
half that distance from their arrival at Canton—forms an im- 
portant epoch well suited for catching the spirit of the age, 
and conveying to posterity the impressions produced on the 
mind of a poetic observer by one of the most startling revolu- 
tions in human history. A Chinese statesman, whose work I 
recently read, describes it from his standpoint as a greater 
change for China to find herself face to face with the great 
nations of the West, than anything that has occurred in her 
history since the Builder of the Great Wall abolished the 
Feudal States. 

The terms in which Camoens depicts the impressions 
made on him by the unbarring of the gates of the Orient are 
equally strong and much more poetical. The adventurous 
expedition of the Argonauts to the Euxine in quest of the 
golden fleece, he represents as quite cast into the shade by the 
exploit of his countrymen in doubling the “Cape of Storms,” 
and crossing the Indian sea. Even the invasion of India 
by Alexander and the fabled conquest of India by Bacchus 
are, in his estimation, cast into the shade by the triumphs of 
Lusitanian arms. 

He says but little of China and that little mostiy wrong— 
his admiring gaze resting chiefly on the ephemeral dominion 
founded by his people in the south of Asia. Could his vision 
have taken a wider sweep, looking with prophetic foresight 
down on the unfolding centuries, his patriotic pride might 
have suffered by the revelation ; but would not a nobler senti- 
ment have supplied its place—leading him to hail the rise of 
British power in India and the renovation through Western 
influence of the two independent empires of Eastern Asia? 
That he felt the grandeur of his theme, limited as was his 
faculty of prevision—does it not prove that he was indeed an 
inspired vates ? 

It is somewhat singular that in the whole of his ten cantos, 
Camoens makes not the most distant allusion to Columbus, 
though there can be no doubt that the maritime enterprise of 
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the Portuguese was greatly stimulated by the success of his 
daring voyage. 

As a matter of fact, Columbus aimed at the same objective 
as the Portuguese navigators; and in the view of Camoens the 
long, wild shore that barred his way to Japan, China, and 
India was a discovery of utter insignificance, in comparison 
with the opening of a water-way to the richest, most populous, 
and (at that time) most civilized nations of the earth. 

Nor does he allude to the mariner’s compass. Indispensable 
as a guide to the westward sailing fleet of Queen Isabella, the 
needle had little to do with the success of the Portuguese. 
Their voyage, portentous as it was in length, was, after all, 
nothing more than a prolonged cabotuge* or coasting voyage. 
At every point where they entered a port their first inquiry 
was for pilots to conduct them to the next. 

Daring beyond all precedent as was that long expedition in 
which they four times crossed the equator, and drew a girdle 
round the African continent which thenceforth hung like a 
pendant from the belt of their king, it lacks the sublimity that 
attaches to the triumphs of science. Courage and skill are 
qualities which they displayed in a conspicuous degree; but 
the manner in which Columbus divined the existence of a new 
way to the East, if not that of a new world in the West, was 
little less marvelous (considering the time) than Leverrier’s 
prognostication of a planet outside of the orbit of Uranus. 

** Long lay the ocean paths from man concealed, 
Light came from heaven, the magnet was revealed. 
Then first Columbus with the mighty hand 
Of grasping genius weighed the sea and land, 
When, sudden as creation burst from naught, 
Sprang a new world through his stupendous thought.” 

Tn Genoa, one sees a magnificent statue of Columbus, who is 
represented as pondering the figure of a globe, and solving the 
problem of ages. That, however, is a recent work—a tardy 
homage to make amends for the want of early recognition. 
Not only did the men of his time fail to encourage his under- 
taking ; when it was crowned with success, they failed to appre- 

* It reminds us of the leading part which Portugal took in maritime 
commerce, to find in common use a French word derived from the 
Portuguese Cabo, a headland. 
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ciate the grandeur of his achievement. No Italian or Spanish 
bard of that day celebrated it in any considerable poem that 
has come down to our times. It is an English poet of recent 
date who extols it in the noble lines which I have cited; and 
it was reserved for an American, almost of our own times, to 
make it the subject of an epic poem. Alas! the Columbiad of 
Joel Barlow, grand as is its theme, is wanting in the sacred 
fire that burns in every stanza of the immortal Camoens. 
More inspiring than a hundred Columbiads will be the great 
celebration of 1892! 

But it is time to come to a closer examination of the poem 
before us. In the composition of the Lusiad we discover 
three leading elements : 

ist. A historie narrative. 2d. Numerous patriotic episodes ; 
and 3d, mythologic machinery. 

The consideration of these will prepare us to appreciate, in 
conclusicn, the characteristics of the poet, and the fortunes or 
rather misfortunes of the man. 

I. The action centres in Vasco da Gama and his adventur- 
ous voyage. The poet—who was a poet of some renown 
before he took up this weighty theme—selected the exploit of 
Vasco as the most signal event in the history of his people. 
He was right, for as their long wars with the Moors culminated 
in carrying the war into Africa, so their pertinacious conflict 
with the seas reached its climax in the opening of the way to 
India and the East. 

“The discovery of the East,” says a Portuguese critic with 
pardonable partiality, “supplied Camoens with a theme not 
less grand than that which the Crusades gave to Tasso ;” and 
its consequences, he asserts, were even superior in importance. 
Certain it is that few poets have been so fortunate in the 
choice of a subject for the epic muse. His hero in character 
is*less distinct and striking than Achilles or even than Godfrey 
of Boulogne; but he compares favorably with the pious 
Aeneas. It must not be forgotten that not Achilles, but the 
siege of Troy; not the Count of Bouillon, but the conquest of 
the Holy Land; not the son of Anchises, brt the founding of 
Rome, were the real subjects of those three great epics. 
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So lofty is the subject of the Lusiad, and at the same time 
so comprehensive, that it may well dispense with the special 
attractions of a single hero. Vasco, clad in a weather-beaten 
tarpaulin, enthroned on his quarter-deck, trumpet in hand, 
making the voice of command ring out above the roar of 
angry winds is, at all events, a noble figure; though unlike the 
impiger tracundus Achilles, a trifle monotonous. 

Our poet is not writing history, though his subject is emi- 
nently historical ; and it would not be fair to exact from him a 
strict conformity to facts, any more than to bring Tasso to 
book for his account of the exploits of Tancred and Rinaldo, 
A poet does not relish a simple ascent in a captive balloon. 
He must be free to rise as high and roam as far as the divine 
afflatus may carry him before returning to terra firma. It 
ought, however, to be set down to the credit of Camoens that 
he distinguishes pretty clearly between fact and fiction. The 
latter, as it appears in his cantos, always bears some mark of its 
aerial origin, and the former is related so truthfully that, were 
other records wanting, a pretty fair account of Portuguese 
maritime adventure might be made out from this poem alone. 

Its sins are more those of omission than of exaggeration. It 
passes almost in silence over the remarkable performance of 
Bartholomew Diaz, who doubled the Cape of Storms; and it 
touches but lightly on other enterprises of the reigns of John 
and Manuel. An abortive attempt to reach India, made under 
the former of these kings, is, however, duly recorded. Allow 
me to condense the narrative and give it in my own prosaic 
version. 

“ Johannes, our thirteenth king, eager to clothe himself with 
fame eternal, attempted that which mortal man had never 
essayed—that was to find the limit of the rosy East.” “The 
same,” said Gama, “is now the object of our quest.”* “ His 
messengers passing through Spain, France, and Italy, took ship 
in the port of Parthenope (Naples), a city subject to many 
masters and now a gem in the Spanish crown. Sailing through 
the sea of Sicily, they touch on the shore of sandy Rhodes. 
Thence they gain the coast on which great Pompey fell. 
They proceed to Memphis and lands watered by the overflow- 


* When he says this he is still on the East Coast of Africa. 
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ing Nile; ascending beyond Egypt as far as Abyssinia, where 
the holy rites of Christ continue to be observed, they next 
cross the Erythrean waves, which Israel of old passed over 
without the aid of ships. Having completed the circuit of 
Arabia, they enter the Persian Gulf, where the memory of 
Babel and its confusion still abides. There the Euphrates 
mingles with the Tigris, both famed for springing from the 
fountains of an earthly Paradise. Thence through the waves 
of an ocean which Trajan never dared to pass, they go in 
search of the pure waters of the Indus—a search,” said Gama, 
“whose history is not yet finished.” 

“They saw there strange peoples, strange manners, and many 
monsters; but, alas! from wanderings so wide, it was not easy 
to recall their feet. They died there, and there they rest; 
and not one of them returned to his beloved home.” “It 
appears,” continued Gama, “that heaven was reserving this 
arduous enterprise as a reward for the merit of our King 
Manuel. Manuel, in succeeding to the throne of John, in- 
herited his lofty thoughts. In accepting the sceptre of the 
land, he accepted also the task of conquering the sea.” 

Here begins the narrative of Gama’s expedition, which he 
himself is represented as relating to the Moorish King of 
Melinda. We shall follow him in outline at the risk of being 
a little prolix. 

A vision of the old man of the Ganges invites the King of 
Portugal to a conquest which already forms the subject of his 
waking and his sleeping thoughts. His counselors approve the 
undertaking, showing that the heart of the nation is in it. He 
names Gama for his admirai; who replies: “For thee, O 
King, I am ready to face sword, fire, and snow. It pains me 
that I have but one life to offer in the service of my Lord.” 
The King assigns him four ships of war; and he places his 
brother Paolo in command of one of them. When ready to 
put to sea (July 8th, 1497), their last act is to march in solemn 
procession, preceded by a thousand monks, to a little church at 
the water’s edge, and there receive the Viaticum, as if they 
were going to certain death. The parting scene is neart-rend- 
ing—wives, mothers, sisters, fathers, tenderly reproaching the 
hardy adventurers for seeking death in foreign climes ; but not 
one of them loses heart—of each, it could be said: 
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Illi robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat. 


Passing Madeira, they turn to the south, sighting the Cana. 
ries and the coast of Morocco. Cape Verde, Sierra Leone, and 
Mandingo land, are referred to as well known—the latter a 
producing gold. The great rivers Senegal and Gambia are 
mentioned ; the Niger is alluded to but not named. A refer- 
ence to the Oongo is of special interest. 

“ Leaving,” he says, “the rough Mount of Lions and a 
headland, to which we gave the name of Cape of Palms, we 
plunged into a vast gulf (Gulf of Guinea). The greatest 
kingdom there is that of Congo, by us converted to the faith 
of Christ. Through this there flows, long and bright, a river 
called the Zaire, never seen by any of the ancients.” 

He continues : 

“We now see opening before us a new celestial hemisphere 
bestudded with new stars. Traversing that region over which 
Apollo passes twice in each year, we see the northern bears, in 
spite of Juno, bathe themselves in the waters of Neptune.” 

“Tt were long to tell of wonders of the sea, which mortal 
men do not understand; for I have seen things, which rude 
mariners, guided only by experience, hold for certain, but 
which men of science boldly deny. I have seen that living 
light, which mariners take for the apparition of a saint,* in 
time of tempest. Nor was it less a miracle to see the clouds, 
through a long tube, suck up the uplifted waters of the sea. 
But when the trombe gives back its floods no taste of salt 
remains. Let the wise in learning see what secrets still remain 
hidden in the heart of nature !” 

“ Five times the moon had renewed her horn when, from 
the maintop, a seaman sharp of sight cries ‘land.’ ” 

Here, for the first time, they go on shore, and by means of 
the astrolabe, “a new instrument,+ invention of a subtle brain,” 
they ascertain the height of the sun and find the place to lie 
to the south of Capricorn. The natives of this region, he 

* St. Elmo’s fire, an appearance produced by the escape of electricity 
from projecting points of the rigging. 

+ The astrolabe was not ‘new ;” though its use in navigation proba-- 
bly was so. 
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describes, as “ bestial, brutish, and ill-disposed. From them 
no knowledge could we gather of India our goal.” 

From this point, probably within the limits of the present 
British colony, sailing five days through seas which, forgetful 
of Diaz, he speaks of as “never plowed by any other keel,” 
they reach the Cape of Storms; henceforth called Cape of 
Good Hope. “Here turning our prow to seek the burning 
median line, the antarctic pole remains behind us, and we pass 
the point of land (Ao), which a former fleet had sought and 
found and made the limit of its discoveries”—a disparaging 
allusion to one of the greatest achievements in the history of 
maritime exploration. 

From this their course lay over new ground, and, more 
anxious than before tu obtain a pilot, after sailing a little dis- 
tance on the Eastern coast, they go on shore “a second .ime,” 
probably at Port Elizabeth or Algoa Bay. They meet a kindly 
welcome and receive supplies of food, but, adds Gama, “for 
want of a common tongue none of my companions could 
gather any hint of the places we were seeking.” 

On Christmas day they entered a spacious harbor, to which, 
on that account, they gave the name of Port Natal. Here 
they found fresh food and fresh water, but the Admiral 
repeats: “ Yet, withal, no sign of India we find, the people 
being dumb to us.” 

Slowly working northward against a powerful current as far 
as Sofala, they are cheered by the sight of sails, betokening a 
higher social state than they had before met with on the coast 
of Africa. Hopes are kindled anew of gaining information or 
of finding a pilot ; and they are not wholly disappointed. The 
natives know a few words of Arabic—enough to tell of a rich 
realm to the north— whence come ships as large as ours and 
whose people have skins like ours, the color of daylight.” 

The place indicated was Mozambique, a Moslem State, whose 
capital was built on an island near the coast. Here Vasco and 
his people came near falling victims to the treachery of the 
Arabs. Not ignorant of the hostility of the Portuguese to the 
faith of Islam, these Arabs receiving them with a show of 
friendship, endeavor to draw them into an ambuscade. The 
firearms and prowess of the Europeans are, however, too much 
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for them ; and the whole population of the little island betake 
themselves to the mainland, leaving their houses and property 
a booty to the victor. 

Foiled in one stratagem, the petty king resorts to another, 
With humble submission, he begs for peace, and offers a pilot, 
who knows the way to India—a gift as dangerous as that of 
the Trojan horse. Vasco, whose wisdom is less conspicuous 
than his valor, accepts the pilot, and entrusts the fleet. to his 
guidance, little suspecting that he has instructions to cause 
them to perish in the sea; or to deliver them into the hands of 
some powerful enemy. 

In answer to Gama’s questions, the pilot imparts much correet 
information regarding India and its people, as also touching 
the east coast of Africa, along which they were then creep. 
ing. Learning that at no great distance to the north there is 
an island called Quiloa inhabited by Christians, Vasco, as the 
traitor foresaw, gives orders to head for that place. 

Through good luck or divine favor they are carried past by 
strong winds, and the pilot informs them of another island 
still further to the north, where Moslems and Christians dwell 
together in unity. Gama makes for the place and finds it to 
be Mombaga ; a place which has recently acquired fresh promi- 
nence in connection with the East African colonization schemes 
of the English and Germans. 

Learning caution from experience, he dispatches a couple of 
messengers to reconnoitre and report, before venturing into the 
harbor. These messengers, who curiously enough belong toa 
body of condemned criminals brought along to be employed on 
dangerous errands as enfants perdus, making a favorable 
report, Gama prepares to cross the bar. As providence would 
have it, he fails to strike the channel, and so, says the poet, 
“escapes a second snare more dangerous than the first.” For 
once within the bar, the fleet would have been at the mercy of 
the Moors, who were plotting its destruction. Discovering the 
meditated treachery, Gama proceeds further to the north, until 
falling in with coasting vessels he is conducted to Melinda, 
another island nearly under the equator. Here he is enter- 
tained so royally by the king, and served so loyally by the 
people, though king and people are alike Moslems, that one 
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guspects the bloody collision at Mozambique as having been 
brought about by Portuguese aggression; and the treacheries 
attempted there and at Mombaga of being poetic fictions intro- 
duced to vary the monotony of perils by sea. 

The former pilot having thrown himself into the sea and 
escaped to land, Vasco here obtains another, who conducts him 
faithfully through storm and‘calm to the port of Calicut (not 
Calcutta) on the coast of Malabar. This was his final goal, the 
crown of his great achievement. 

Europe and India were henceforth inseparably linked ; and 
each was astonished to find itself in communication with the 
other, though their slow-sailing craft required a year or more 
to complete the voyage. What would they have thought had 
some prophet foretold that in days to come the East and West 
would be linked together by a submarine cable, over which 
electric messages would course to and fro, in less than the 
twinkling of aneye! Perhaps their surprise would not have 
been greater than it really was; for our capacity for astonish- 
ment has, like other faculties, its limits; it can take in but one 
object at a time ; and men who believed that the earth is flat 
could not have been more surprised had they been told of other 
worlds suspended in the sky, than they actually were at seeing 
men who had sailed round the earth and proved it to be a 
globe. 

The glory of being the first cireumnavigators fairly belongs 
to the Portuguese. For not only was Magellan a Portuguese in 
Spanish service, as Camoens takes pains to inform us ; but the 
honor of having led the way should be awarded to Gama him- 
self. When all the zones except the frigid had been twice 
crossed and a pathway found across the Indian ocean, but few 
links remained to complete the chain. 

In Calicut, Gama finds on the throne a Zamorin, some of 
whose ministers are Mohammedans. The old feud is not slow 
to break out. New perils and new treacheries beset the Euro- 
peans. Gama is allured on shore and detained as a hostage for 
the surrender of his fleet. But by dint of skill and courage he 
secures his liberty, and, seizing some of the natives by way of 
reprisal, and to serve as living proof of his successful voyage, he 
weighs anchor for his distant home. On his arrival he is 
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honored not merely as the discoverer of a new route for com- 
merce but as the founder of a new empire, for, with the un- 
scrupulous morals of those times, discovery was always regarded 
as the forerunner of conquest. 

This terminates the direct narration. The progress of con- 
quest in India and the extension of maritime adventure to 
China and Japan, are related in episodes. To Japan the poet 
gives but a single stanza, in which he speaks of the triumphs 
of the Faith,” St. Francis Xavier having already completed his 
wonderful mission. To China, though the name occurs more 
than once, he devotes no more than two stanzas. 

‘* Here, see China, whose proud empire, 
Famed for its ample lands and wealth untold, 


Extends its domain from the burning tropic 
To the frigid zone. 


‘* Behold its wall, a structure huge past all belief ; 
Between two realms it forms the bound— 
A monument of princely power, pride, and wealth.” 

This is very well for the extent of the empire and its north- 
ern bulwark ; but it speaks little for the knowledge of a poet, 
who is believed to have written these lines in China itself, that 
he should not have known that Tartary was at that time inde- 
pendent and at war with the dynasty of Ming. What shall we 
say of the next quatrain in which he gives the leading feature 
of the state policy of China ? 

‘* The king who rules this people is not born a prince ; 
Nor does the throne descend from sire to son ; 
But they always choose for sovereign 
A man who is famed for wisdom and for virtue.” 

Is this an echo from the days of Yao and Shun, who set 
aside their own sons and chose successors from among the 
people? Or is it an allusion to the founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, who certainly was not “ born a prince.” Or is it an obscure 
statement of the fact that in theory the Emperor of China pos- 
sesses at all times the power of naming his successor, irrespec- 
tive of the order of consanguinity? It reads, however, as if the 
poet were describing China as an elective monarchy, such as 
was the empire of Germany or the kingdom of Poland; and it 
must have been so understood by his earlier readers. But is it 
conceivable that he could have spent a week—not to say a year 
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—in China without learning thai, as a matter of fact, the 
throne is strictly hereditary, though not in the line of primo- 
geniture { 

II. We come now to what, for want of a better desig- 
nation, I have chosen to call the poet’s patriotic episodes. 
Camoens is not a servile imitator and his use of a model is 
always redeemed by striking evidence of originality; it is, 
nevertheless, amusing to remark how he not only conforms the 
action of his poem to that of the Aeneid, but follows Virgil in 
his deviations from the main line of his story. His longer 
episodes betray a studied correspondence with those of the 
earlier epic. 

As Aeneas, at the request of Dido, relates the story of the 
fall of Troy, so Gama describes the wars of Portugal at the 
desire of the king of Melinda. The one begins Regina jubes ; 
the other, Mandas me O Rei. One tells a tragic tale of ruin ; 
the other, a history of triumph and expansion. The story is 
too long for one sitting, though the whole of a balmy night on 
the waters of an equatorial sea is given to it. It is accordingly 
resumed before another audience, on the waters of another sea 
—on that occasion the minister of Malabar being auditor, and 
Paolo, not Vasco, narrator. 

When Virgil wishes to reveal the future glory of his coun- 
try, he transports his hero to the Elysian fields and makes him 
hear it in prophecy from the lips of his father Anchises; in 
this, following the lead of Homer, who makes Ulysses penetrate 
the world of shades in order to learn from Laertes the secrets 
of the future. Camoens is not more of a plagiarist than the 
bard of Mantua, when he carries his hero to an enchanted isle, 
where a sea nymph and a goddess, one after the other, sing the 
coming conquest of the East. Here again he puts the pro- 
phetic narrative into the mouth of two instead of one, as in the 
ancient epics—the idea being not merely that of relief from 
monotony, but that of expansion befitting an empire, whose 
marvelous growth had stretched beyond the flight of the 
Roman eagle. 

Besides these, there are minor episodes too numerous to 
mention. At the slightest suggestion, the thought of the poet 
wanderer takes wing and revisits his native hills. The fervor 
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of his affection for that terra amada, breathing as it does 
through every canto, imparts a peculiar charm to the whole 
poem. 

The “ patriot passicn,” like other passions, is liable to dazzle 
the eye and warp the judgment; but if untinged with hatred 
of other countries, it is always amiable, and often the prelific 
mother of glorious achievements. He who is destitute of such 
a sentiment deserves the malediction of another patrictie poet: 

‘* Living, to forfeit fair renown, 


And doubly dying to go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung.” 


The want of it in the case of one of England’s most gifted 
sons imparts a repulsive element to the finest productions of 
his genius. 

To the countrymen of Camoens, the chief attraction of the 
Lusiad, I can affirm without hesitation—is found in these patri- 
otic episodes. They find in them not the details, but the spirit 
of their history—the characters of their great men, the triumphs 
of their people, glorified by the touch of a pencil of unfading 
light. It is said that while engaged in the siege of Colombo, 
the weary soldiers were wont to revive their courage by sing- 
ing those stanzas in which Camoens extols the exploits of the 
first Lusitanian conquerors. Of the martial poet may it not be 
said as truly as of the Scottish chieftain, that— 


‘* One blast upon his bugle horn, 
Was worth a thousand men ?” 


Bugle tones prevail througi: these portions of our poet’s 
work, but they are interspersed with passages plaintive and 
tender—tales of love and sorrow. What, for example, in the 
whole range of literature, can exceed the pathos of the story of 
Inez de Castro, whom the prince, returning from a campaign 
caused to be taken from her tomb and seated on the throne to 
receive the homage of his subjects, in order to fulfill a vow 
that he would make her his queen? This incident, borrowed 
from Camoens, forms the subject of one of Mrs. Hemans’ most 
touching poems. 

In the opening of these historical digressions, the poet in- 
vokes the aid of Calliope, and of all of them it may be affirmed 
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that the elevation and force of his style are not unworthy of the 
muse of epic poetry. 

III. The third component of this great poem is its super- 
natural machinery. 

Here it is impossible to accord any portion of that praise 
which we have freely bestowed on the poet’s narrative of facts. 
He is not to be blamed for adhering to the traditionary belief 
that the employment of supernatural agents is essential to the 
creation of an epic. Had not Virgil woven the old mythology 
like a silver thread into the texture of his Aeneid—disguising 
and embellishing that which would otherwise have been coarse 
and repulsive. And if Virgil, why not Camoens? The answer 
is obvious. That which was silver to the Roman had become 
dross in the days of the Portuguese poet. The old mythology 
was dead, and to mingle its faded shreds with the fresher ele- 
ments of Christian poesy was a blemish—not a beauty. 

The servility (for there is no weaker word to express it) with 
which Camoens has dune this is truly pitiable; and the effect 
is decidedly comical. Venus is chosen as the patroness of 
Vasco, apparently because she had been the tutelary divinity of 
Aeneas. Bacchus, instead of Juno, plays the réle of persecut- 
ing power—his reason for doing so being simply the fear that 
the Portuguese might eclipse the fame of his own expedition to 
India. 

Jove, as of old, summons the parliament of Olympus, and 
despatches Mercury to announce his decrees. Neptune, Tethys, 
Amphitrite, and the Nereids continue to rule the waves, and 
favor or obstruct the voyage, as they are gained over by one 
party or the other. 

All this nonsense is set forth in language of exquisite beauty. 
One could enjoy it thoroughly, if he could only forget its glar- 
ing anachronism. The theology of Christianity refuses to 
blend with the mythology of paganism; and their forced union 
produces a turbid compound like the mixture of cil and water. 

To enhance this incongruity—at the epoch of this composi- 
tion—Christian theology was dominant in the policy of nations 
far more than it now is. The struggle with Islam had been a 
question of life and death for all Europe, but especially for the 
states of the Iberian peninsula, which did not succeed in rid- 
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ding themselves of the incubus until after a conflict of nearly 
eight centuries. To them every contact with people of another 
faith took the form of a crusade. The world was to be con- 
quered for Christ, in a carnal as well as a spiritual sense. 

This is set forth as the leading aim of Vasco’s voyage. In 
the exordium “The glorious memory of kings who spread the 
faith” stands conspicuous as a leading theme; and in some 
form or other it is repeated on almost every page. With this 
end in view, the adventurers take the holy communion before 
embarking. Yet it isa pagan deity to whom they look for 
protection, in the perils of the sea. At Mombacga Gama prays 
for succor : 

‘*O guardian divine take thought of those, 
Who, failing thee, have none to guard them— 
Vouchsafe to show the land we seek, 

Since solely for thy service do we sail abroad.” 

Now, to whom is this prayer addressed, and in whose service 
do they brave the dangers of the deep? The poet answers: 

‘The lovely Dione heard these touching words, 
And, moved thereby, she brought the needed aid.” 
Such passages are innumerable; and the unseemly jumble of 
religions never fails to produce an impression akin to burlesque. 

Dante makes abundant use of heathen gods; but he puts 
them in his Inferno. Milton uses them, but he employs them 
as Satan’s retinue. Tasso, who wrote a century later than 
Camoens, makes no use of pagan mythology except in the way 
of allusion. With him, the Blessed Virgin and the holy saints 
take the place of gods and goddesses—a usage which even in 
our age could not offend the taste of Protestant or Catholic. 
How much his poem would have gained in the beauty of con- 
sistency had Camoens committed the voyage of discovery to 
the patronage of the mother of Christ with the aid of the holy 
angels—the abortive opposition being led by Satan and spirits 
of evil! 

IV. Judged by the Lusiad as his opus magnum, the ques- 
tion rises, how does Camoens rank as a poet? It is a weakness 
of all poets, and of some who are not poets, to think highly of 
their own genius. From this the author of the Lusiad was not 


exempt. If, at a feast of poets, he had been called on to 
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choose his place, I am not sure that he would not have had the 
assurance, like Piron, to march out at the head of the company. 
Witness one of his closing stanzas, in which he says to the 
king— 
‘‘In such high strains my muse shall sing of thee, 

That all the world shall Alexander see, 

Nor of Achilles need he envious be”— 
alluding to the saying of the Macedonian, that of all the 
heroes of antiquity, the one he most envied was Achilles, be- 
cause he had a Homer to celebrate his victories. Camoens 
was no Homer—nor even a Virgil. Without the creative 
genius of the one, or the sustained dignity and faultless grace 
of the other, he yet possesses high qualities which assure him 
no mean place among the masters of epic song. Of course he 
does not approach anywhere near to our Milton, of whom it 
was happily said : 

‘“The force of nature could no further go, 
To form a third she joined the other two.” 

He does not even rise above the author of Jerusalem De- 
livered ; because, as the Portuguese assert, it was his misfortune 
to precede Tasso; and to be the first of the moderns to pro- 
duce a genuine epic poem. 

The poet of the Crusades acknowledges Camoens as a kindred 
spirit; and in terms that recall the speech of Alexander, he 
praises the fortune of Gama in having for his poet ad bwono 
Lnuigi. 

‘* And now the muse of Luis de Camoens 
Extends her glorious flight 
Far beyond that of your white-winged ships.” 

There are poets whose fancy forms their speech and clothes 
their thoughts in a robe of many colors. Their separate words 
are aglitter with bright images—gleaming like the facets of a 
diamond, or like a falling shower lit up by sunbeams. The 
diction of Camoens is not of this description. Its beauties are, 
however, of a noble order, not unlike the massive grandeur of 
a Doric structure, which spurns the ornament of sculptured 
flowers. In force and fervor it reminds us of a swollen river— 
rather than a babbling brook—a torrent of majestic eloquence 
by which the mind of the reader is irresistibly borne away. 
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In his opening invocation to the Muses of the Tagus, allud- 
ing to the humble minstrelsy of his early days, he prays: 
‘* Give me now a voice sublime and lofty— 
A style both grand and flowing ; 
A sort of sonorous fury ; 
Not like the rustic reed, or sylvan flute, 
But trumpet-toned to sing the scenes of war.” 

Such was his ideal; and who shall say that his performance 
falls below it ? 

It is, in fact, the sustained elevation of his style that most 
strikes the attention of a reader. No poet, ancient or modern, 
surpasses him in skill to “build the lofty rhyme.” 

His marvelous facility sometimes betrays him into negli- 
gence. Faulty stanzas are not rare; because, to Camoens, 
as to all such fertile minds, the labor limae was irksome. 
A kindred fault into which he often falls is excessive 
diffuseness. One grows weary of broad fields spread over 
with a thin covering of cloth of gold. Happily his gold is not 
all in the form of superficial gilding. Many of his couplets 
and single lines (mostly at the end of a stanza) possess the 
weight and compactness of solid nuggets; or rather of minted 
coin; which, to this day, provide a eurrency of proverbs for 
those who use his tongue. 

The eight-lined stanza—the Ottava Rima of the Italians—he 
wisely chose in preference to any other measure, as equally 
adapted to the genius of his language and the nature of his 
subject. He was not, however, the first to import it into 
Portugal. To an earlier poet, Sa-e-Miranda, belongs that dis- 
tinction, but Camoens has the honor of connecting it insepara- 
bly with the glory of his country. 

The language, to the use of which he was born, was to our 
poet a precious inheritance—a circumstance which ought not to 
be overlooked in the enumeration of his natural advantages. 
Harsh in comparison with the dulcet tones of Italy, or even 
with the more polished lingua castellona, the Portuguese is 
characterized by a certain wild energy superior to either; while 
it possesses in a high degree that sonorousness which Cicero 
describes by ore-rotundo, and Dante by the expressive term 
rimbombo. Take, for example, the following passage: 
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A disciplina militar prestante, 

Nao se apprende, Senhor, na phantasia, 
Sonhando, imaginando, ou estudando ; 
Senao vendo, tratando, e pelejando. 

Does not the alliterative roll of the last two lines rival that 
of the best of our Latin hymns ? 

In fact Camoens claims, with no little pride, that his national 
speech is “ Latin in the least corrupt” of its modern forms. 
Portuguese is not, however, a direct offshoot of Latin; but 
rather a dialect of the Spanish—standing related to the Castil- 
ian of the upper Tagus, much as low Dutch does to the German 
of the upper Rhine. The nations that settled on the sea-coast 
near the embouchure of both rivers, distinguished themselves 
above their neighbors by the boldness of their maritime enter- 
prise. Their dominions, at first confined to a strip of coast, 
expanded to the dimensions of empires; and their dialects, 
originally a kind of patois, rose to the dignity of cultivated 
languages. Both nations imbibed the spirit of freedom from 
the waves of the wide-rolling deep: and, in the rough, strong 
tones of both tongues, one hears the echo of the sea resound- 
ing on their storm-beaten shores. 

V. We come, in the last place, to take a parting glance at 
the fortunes of the man, who, as poet, soldier, and adventurer, 
embodied in his own person the spirit of his people. 

Born in 1525, the young hidalgo was early introduced at 
court, where scarcely arrived at man’s estate he conceived a 
romantic passion for one of the maids of honor, the beautiful 
Donna Catharina. All great poets have had such passions. 
Petrarch had his Laura, Dante his Beatrice, Tasso his Leonora ; 
and it was in Catharina that Camoens found the woes and the 
bliss of his existence. It was to her that he addressed many 
of those minor effusions which, for tenderness and elegance, 
are not unworthy to compare with those of Laura’s lover. 

Happy in having his affection reciprocated, he was less happy 
in being sent into exile on that account. Nor was that his 
only experience of the hardships of banishment. Exiled again 
in later life to the Colony of Macao, his eventful story con- 
nects itself with China as well as India. 

After fighting the Moors in Morocco and losing an eye in 
battle, he enlisted for India, whether from chagrin or ambition, 
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it is not easy to conjecture. This much is certain, that, during 
an absence of sixteen years, through perils by sea and conflicts 
on land, he remained faithful to his early flame; and was in- 
consolable on hearing of her death. The passion of Dante for 
his beautiful mistress was not more pure or noble; nor, to com- 
plete the parallel, were the wanderings and sufferings of the 
Florentine more pitiable or more painful than those of 
Camoens. 

Returning from India with his completed epic, on which he 
had been building rhymes, while others had been amassing 
wealth, he failed to win at court the favor he so confidently 
expected. In extreme penury, he retired to a convent, where 
his last sigh was breathed into the ear of a sympathizing monk, 
and where he owed the distinction of a gravestone to the 
charity of a stranger. 

Rest thee, noble bard, and let it comfort thee in thy elysium 
of fame, that a grateful posterity has sought to make amends 
for the ingratitude of thy fellows ! 

The poem which, when ship-wrecked on the coast of Cochin- 
China, buffeting the waves, he bore to land as his only treas- 
ure, has survived the storms of three centuries ; and serves to 
form the speech and cultivate the heart of successive gener- 
ations on both sides of the Atlantic. The sceptre of India 
has long since slipped from the hands of Portugal; but in 
Brazil, of which he scarcely deigns to speak, there is now 
rising a greater empire; and the Lusiad of Camoens will con- 
tinue to be the favorite classic of its growing millions.* 

W. A. P. MARTIN, 

Pearl Grotto, Peking. 


* Pelos Portuguezes preferido a todos, says a countryman of the poet. 
There are two or three translations of the Lusiad into English, but 
the writer has not seen them; and of Portuguese editions he is not 
acquainted with any but that of Lopes de Moura. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





ArtTicLE V.—CHAMBER MUSIC. 


A lecture delivered by Prof. Gustave J. Stoeckel in Osborne Hall, 
November, 1890. 

Wuar is chamber music? Wherein does it differ from other 
styles of music? What are its characteristic features? Why 
is it named “chamber music ?” 

Questions like these I have been asked quite frequently since 
the subscription lists for the University-chamber concerts have 
been out. It is my object at this time to answer them. In 
doing so, I shall have briefly to refer to the origin and progress 
—the first beginnings and subsequent developments—of this 
peculiar branch of musical literature. In connection there- 
with, other styles of music must be touched upon, in so far as 
is necessary for the correct estimate of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Ohamber music, more than any other style of music, 
needs to be wnderstood. To be sure, it may be, and to some 
extent it is enjoyed—without a proper understanding. So may 
the beauty and fragrance of a flower be relished without a 
knowledge of anything that gives information of its habits 
during germination, growth, and blooming; of its liability to 
attack from disease-breeding causes; of the protection it needs 
in order to grow to perfection. Yes, the ignorant may enjoy 
it. But the man who knows all this, who is familiar with 
the life of the flower from its germinating birth until the day 
of its fading decay—the man of knowledge, who is equally 
gifted with an artistic sense and an inherent ability of judg- 
ment and discrimination—he it is for whom a measure of enjoy- 
ment is in waiting, of which the ignorant can have no conception. 
A full understanding and a correct estimate of our highest 
musical forms and styles cannot be acquired at once. It is not 
expected; fur even the professional musician needs repeated 
attendance and hearing and study, in order to understand 
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and become familiar with the leading themes of a composition ; 
in order to be able to follow the thematic treatment intelli- 
gently; in order to derive the benefit of an intellectual en- 
joyment. While a first hearing of a piece of music may 
leave delightful sensations, and cause strong impressions, a 
repeated hearing may result in woeful disappointment. This 
is easily explained. At a first representation an observer is 
naturally attracted by the most striking and salient points of a 
work of art. He tries to grasp the general idea and is ab- 
sorbed by the main features that are used to represent it. The 
vital and fundamental part of the work claims all his attention 
keeps him captive, and disables him for the somewhat severer 
task of looking into the details. Many—it is doubtless truae— 
many listeners do not even come as far as that, but simply 
take in what pleases the ear and tickles the senses. With such, 
the enjoyment can never reach higher than to the level of grati- 
fying an appetite. It never can be an enjoyment for educated 
men. The object of chamber music, symphony, church music, 
and the truly dramatic music in opera and oratorio, is not to 
furnish entertainment pure and simple. In all these styles 
the listener’s feelings are expected to be drawn into the work. 
The hearer, in order to get the full enjoyment, must become 
a participant in the performance. He must sing with the 
singer and play with the player, although he may never open 
his lips or move his fingers. As already remarked, many 
compositions fail to retain the hold they seem to have obtained 
at a first performance. In addition te what has been said let 
me add that the listener, on hearing a piece a second or third 
time, is searching—consciously or more often unconsciously— 
for other beauties than those which conspicuously arrested his 
attention the first time. To be sure he takes in all those 
beauties again that so favorably impressed him the first time, 
but now he brings them under the microscope of his criticism. 
He looks for the treatment which they have received from the 
author, the particular duty which has been assigned to them 
by the composer, and he begins to understand the success with 
which it has been accomplished or the failure in which it 
resulted. In a word, he becomes critical and finds either— 
that the most perfect harmony has been obtained between con- 
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ception and execution, design and logical development, the 
ideal and its artistic representation ; or, that in spite of fault- 
less themes, beautiful germs, and powerful motives, the com- 
position fails in adhering to these themes, in developing these 
germs, in employing these motives. The listener—instead of 
discovering his author in such logical work—finds him unex- 
pectedly and unaccountably running constantly after new 
material, which has no relation whatever to the original 
themes. This new material—mixed and worked into the orig- 
inal matter as appetizing spices, or pasted on to the elementary 
themes as glaring show-bills—is to be the exponent of the com- 
poser’s versatility, originality, and genius, although it has no 
organic connection w7th, or the remotest relation to, the work. 
No wonder such a composition loses its hold upon the most 
superficial observer. Once heard—all it has to say is said. 
Beauty is defined as “muLtitupE in unity.” Multitude there 
is in such a work, but—where is the unity ?” 

In support of the suggestions made, let me direct the reader’s 
attention to an example from one of our sister arts. I refer to 
Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto. It is not the matchless draw- 
ing, the faultless coloring, the position, grouping, and expres- 
sion of the figures, which stamp the picture as an imperishable 
work of art and which attract the visitors to its shrine at 
Dresden. No doubt these essential requisites of a work of art 
are all there, but there is also something else. The multitude 
of ideal conceptions, which rise behind and above the canvas, 
innumerable like the heads of angels with which the picture is 
adorned, one and all they spring from the same source, one 
and all they are the offsprings of the artist’s primary idea. It 
is for the multitude in unity, that Raphael’s Madonna is to 
the beholder of any time ever fresh and ever new. So it was 
to our fathers, so it is to us, so it will be to our descendanis ; 
for a true work of art is immortal. 

As in painting, so it is in any one of the branches of fine 
art. The more popular works that once seemed to be in 
almost universal demand are dead and buried with no hope of 
resurrection, while the truly artistic works, which have become 
understood and appreciated only after hard struggles and fights, 
although neglected and depreciated at first, have conquered 
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and achieved a place of honor in the temple of art, where they 
will stand for ever as witnesses to truth and faithful service, 
Imperishable will be the works of Palestrina, Gluck, Handel, 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, 
while the scribblings of their opponents have been scattered in 
every direction by the whirlwinds of the advancing vanguards 
of progress—broken fragments with no centre of gravitation— 
hopelessly lost in the past! This however is the experience, 
not only in music, but in all art. Nay! not only in all art but 
also in science and religion. 

It is my purpose to give advice and some direction for lis. 
tening understandingly to chamber music. All mere descrip- 
tion of music lacks the vitality which a performance so vividly 
represents. For this purpose I have the pleasure of being as- 
sisted on this occasion by a quartetie of stringed instruments.* 
The illustrations which will be given will be taken from the 
old Master Haydn, who invented the musical forms for string 
quartette. As nr used the form at ais time, so have his imme- 
diate successors, Mozart and Beethoven used it; so it is still 
used by the best masters of the present day. 

I hope this effort at instruction, exemplified by entertaining 
proofs, will not be subjected to a false interpretation. It is only 
undertaken with the view cf giving a more solid basis, and, if 
possible, an unassailable stand to the already existing chamber 
concerts in this University. This illustrated lecture is intended 
to lead to a fuller appreciation of chamber music, a branch of 
musical literature which ranks with the highest and best, and 
which can be expected to find favor only with the intel- 
ligent, cultured, and refined portion of society. To establish 
University chamber concerts as an institution at Yale was for 
some time past the wish of every patron of art within our walls. 
The successful beginning, the experience gathered during the 
last three seasons, and the remarkable attendance in the sea*on 
1889-90, give promise of stability and growth, in which all 
lovers of art within the walls of Yale must and will rejoice. 

Now to our theme! The oldest style of music is Church 
music. It has for its object to excite religious sentiment in the 

*The Quartette performers were: Mrs. S. B. Schoninger, 1st violin ; 


Mr. Albert Steinert, 2d violin; Mr. Albert Mallon, viola; Mr. Morris 
Steinert, cello. 
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worshiper. In the progress and development of the human 
race, culture and refinement were only sought when the battle 
for obtaining the necessaries of life was won. Although 
church music more than any other had its share in aiding and 
advancing culture and refinement, yet its proper sphere was 
witHin and For the church, and is so now. As long as the 
church dictated the rules for the national, social, and home 
life, beside those for the religious life, church music was the 
only one in existence. When other duties than strictly religious 
ones claimed recognition, such as called for by the home, social 
and national life, the manifestations became different, and, as re- 
lating to music, ceased to be religious music only, and became 
also national, social, or music for the home circle. Music then 
was introduced into other places than the sanctuary. Concert- 
halls for public performances were built. In them, vocal or 
instrumental forces, or both united, could render the larger 
musical works before a numerous audience. Opera houses were 
erected with appliances and suitable arrangements for the per- 
formance of dramatic music. Thus the three styles of Church, 
Concert, and Operatic music appeared as different types, each 
with its own inherent qualities, which directed its organic de- 
velopment. All these styles were for public performances in 
large and capacious halls. They were for compositions, which— 
under solo or ensemble-representations—must have the capacity 
of filling large rooms and meeting the expectations of a mul- 
titude. For the home, music had to be contented with a very 
modest place. At the time of the separation of music into the 
different styles referred to, the households of the common peo- 
ple had no other instruments than the God-given voice. How 
the people tuned and exercised it is amply recorded in the songs 
of every tribe and nation, in the literature known as “ people’s 
songs, volks-lied, folk songs, chanson, canzonnetta.” Through 
the instrumentality of the wealthier classes, especially the nobil- 
ity of medizeval times, and the princes of reigning houses, in- 
strumental music was introduced into their homes. As this re- 
quired some expense, it was beyond the means of the common- 
people, and consequently found cultivation with the well to do 
only. It was not intended for public performance, but only for 
members of the house and invited guests ; and as it was usually 
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given in one of the chambers designed for such purpose, the 
name of chamber music was given to the pieces then and there 
performed. Chamber music is therefore, strictly speaking, 
absolute music, viz: that kind of music which has no auxil- 
liary as interpreter of its intent and meaning. Words, poetry, 
oratory, music, and gesticulation are all absent, and music only 
—absolute and alone—is the reigning factor. For this purpose, 
capable musicians had to be engaged, who, as salaried members 
of the princely establishment, furnished daily music for their 
employer and his guests. It will readily be seen that music 
composed for large orchestras, and intended for perform- 
ance in great halls, would be entirely out of place in a chamber, 
and vice versa, the chamber music must of necessity sound 
ridiculously thin in a concert hall. Chamber music therefore, 
became a style differing entirely from church, concert, and opera 
music. To a certain extent it became the common ground 
where all the other styles could meet in diminutive representea- 
tion, yet it had its own peculiar characteristics, which marked 
it as something peculiar to itself, even when stepping out into 
the strange fields of other styles. The music of the chamber 
was finer and more transparent in its composition than concert 
music or any intended for public performance ; it was techni- 
cally more correct and did not condone any blemishes; light 
and shade and all the mechanism of articulation and rhythm 
were drawn more delicately than in compositions of different 
character; the coloring was done with a gentle hand, the modes 
of any kind «* expression kept away from extremes ; ina word 
all the material used inthe composition and performance of 
chamber music was intended for a small room, a limited audi- 
ence, and few performers. Chamber music—as has been shown 
—had its birthplace in the home of the wealthy, and was origi- 
nally designed for the cultivated few. From the moment that 
musical art ceased to be exclusively under the control of the 
church, sacred and secular music appeared, and were treated as 
distinct types on occasions of public performances. Instrumen- 
tal music for the home circle had to seek the houses of the 
opulent, where—outside the church—science and art found—or 
were supposed to find—staunch supporters. Thus it came, that 
chamber music had its origin with the most enlightened and 
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best cultured people. Education, inclination, and also the means 
for gratification were with them. Their abundance very natu- 
rally led them into the artistic channel of chamber music, 
where—untrammelled by popular demands or skeptical criti- 
cism—this branch of music found its highest development and 
appreciation. At first, chamber music had sometimes but a 
single celebrated player, who had charge of the music in the 
home circle. Oftener two, four, and sometimes even a small 
chestral band performed this duty. Thus the violinist Mattei, 
the teacher of Burney, the music historian, brought the art of 
violin playing into the court of Charles II., where it was 
greatly admired. Quantz introduced flute playing into the 
court of Frederick the Great. Esterhazy, the head of a noble 
Austrian family, had in his employ and pay a complete or- 
chestral band, of which Joseph Haydn became the chapel-mas- 
ter. This gifted artist, in this somewhat unique position, had 
the opportunity of trying his talents and skill in any new forms 
and novel combinations which his inventive genius might 
suggest. Musical science and art owe to him a debt as 
to no other artist, and indirectly also to Esterhazy, whose 
friendship for Haydn made his experiments with orchestral 
combinations and new forms possible. Without the aid of 
Esterhazy the success of Haydn would have been very prob- 
lematical. Haydn, as the result of his labors while in the 
employ of prince Esterhazy, introduced the following forms : 
sonata, symphony, and quartette for stringed instruments. The 
latter now is demanded as the chief member upon a program 
for chamber music. It consists of a quartette of stringed 
instruments of the violin order, viz: 1st and 2nd violin, viola, 
or tenor (as it is more familiarly known to English speak- 
ing communities), and violoncello. Haydn chose the quayictte 
as the fittest combination of orchestral instruments, in whica 
simplicity of melody and harmony could be rendered most accu- 
rately and in its greatest purity. Chamber music of such order 
therefore demands the knowledge and appreciation of simple 
grandeur and captivating naiwveté. Compared with the full or- 
chestra it is like the fine outlines cf a drawing, compared with 
the splendid colors of a picture. A composition of the well- 
defined clearness and transparency of the quartette for stringed 
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instruments has ever since the time of Father Haydn attracted 
the creative powers of the more prominent musicians, No 
other branch of musical literature abounds so fully with the very 
best the masters could produce as this very chamber music, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schn- 
mann, and others have left compositions in this form, which are 
filled with imperishable beauties, and are of such perfection in 
their structural forms that the mere dilletanti cannot but feel, 
and the professional musician r ust perceive and admire them, 

There are two ways in which the wealth of tone combina- 
tions in a string quartette can be used as material for psychical 
expression. Either the composer considers the four instru- 
ments as members of a union, which uses harmony, melody, 
rhythm, coloring, and shading, obtainable from such a union, 
as means for the expression of an ideal. All the four in- 
struments are in the service of that one idea. They are a 
unit in the attempt of their ~vork, and achieve it by spontaneity 
of action. As in the operation of an army, the result depends 
more upon the prompt and united movement of the whole 
force, than upon the courage and bravery of the single soldier, 
so in the quartette ; a display of extraordinary skill by any one 
of the players is altogether out of place. The four in one, one 
in ability, one in conception of the composition, one in sympa- 
thy with its ideal, one in the honest endeavor of performing 
their assigned parts as necessary fragments for the perfection 
of the whole—such are the imperative demands upon quartette 
players who will undertake the rendering of this style of com- 
position. Let me here remark, that the Miller Brothers, four 
sons educated by a competent father for this particular kind of 
music, have always been considered unrivalled masters as _per- 
formers of this style of quartette conipositions. This manner 
of composing quartette music aims at the very best and results 
in the highest works of art, when resorted to by a master. It 
is also more difficult than the second manner, in which the four 
different instruments are treated like several excited persons 
who are engaged in discussions upon some topic of psychical 
importance. For instance, take the secret yearnings of a heart 
just budding into man- or woman-hood as a theme for treat- 
ment. The first violin likes to have the leading word and 
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expects to be ably and faithfully seconded by the second violin. 
In its argumentative efforts and expressions it is apt to get 
excited, to overstep the bounds of decorum, to assert and stom 
in the manner of hasty and enthusiastic youth. The violon- 
cello as the more experienced head of the household tempers the 
expressions and tries to keep the flow of the discussion within 
the bounds of propriety and reason ; the viola, with its modest 
and plaintive utterances, becomes the mediator; its calm and 
quiet demeanor fits it for the peacemaker. It fills its offices by 
harmonizing the differences, by laying balm upon the wounds 
which an over-hasty expression may have made. Quartette 
music of this order represents a passionate exchange of ideas 
and sentiments between entirely differently constituted factors. 
It is only in the last of the four movements, of which the 
quartette is composed, that an agreement is arrived at. When 
harmony is restored, it presses toward the closest union of the 
opposing elements and this gives to the finale its proper and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

It will be easily seen that this second manner of treatment 
in the quartette is also very favorable to expressions of. frolic- 
some mirth, fun, banter, and comical conceptions, while it can 
be and zs used as a vehicle of expressions of the deepest feel- 
ing and soul-stirring pathos. A tone picture of this kind, filled 
with lively ideas or heartfelt emotions, gives the composer a 
chance for original applications of counterpoint. All the re- 
sources of harmony, melody, and rhythm, he employs for some 
specific purpose, which he thinks essential, in order to make 
the work an exponent of the proper use of truthful colors and 
dramatic force. This form also demands the highest mastery 
from the artist who composes or performs it. Especially must 
the performer be in the closest sympathy with the treatment 
of the subject and have a clear insight into the structural 
details of the composition, or the greatest technical skill would 
be of no avail in this style of music. The musician is needed 
more than the mere performer. 

Having now given an abstract of the demands made by 
this style of music upon composer and performers, let me 
call your attention for a few moments, to the musician, 
who first introduced this kind of composition and gave it 
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the form which it still retains. Joseph Haydn became the 
chapel-master in the princely house of Esterhazy, A.D, 
1760. The family of Esterhazy was always famed for its 
protection of science and art. In the family seat on the 
banks of the Danube, below Vienna, a complete establish- 
ment for the performance of opera, church, concert, and cham- 
ber music had its permanent home, and Haydn was the 
chapel-master. He had to direct everything in the musica] 
line. He had to compose the music, drill the players, and 
rehearse the orcliestral pieces, and in the evening lead and direct 
in the performances. Besides he had to give instruction on the 
piano and violin. It was a position which he liked very much, 
His prince was satisfied with his labors; he received approval 
from his audience, and as chief of the orchestra had a rare 
chance for observation. He could try and experiment with 
new orchestral combinations and observe their different effects. 
Then he could employ knowledge thus gained in his composi- 
tions. In the rehearsals he would then critically watch, and, 
without hesitation, cut away what seemed superfluous, or add 
what seemed wanting, or employ other instruments beiter 
adapted for a particular expression than those primarily chosen. 
Thus he would alter and improve his compositions until they 
met his ontire satisfaction and approval. Away from the noise 
and turmoil of the larger cities, he came in no contact with out- 
side influences, and—as he himself said—had no other chance 
than to become original. The peculiar characteristics of his 
sensitive nature made him a musician. He made music all his 
life because he could not help it. He, of all the great masters 
of the past, was ready to make music at any and all time and 
at any place. Bach belonged to the church, Gluck to the 
opera. Beethoven was lost in the mysteries of his instrumental 
world, Mozart in the revelations of a loving heart. Haydn made 
music for everybody. As child he played the violin in the 
street, at the houses, in the church. As body servant of Porpora 
he received as pay instruction in composition from the proud 
Italian. Later on he furnished music for baptisms, weddings, 
and public festivals. On one occasion the guild of butchers 
ordered a menuetto for one of their festivities, and were s0 
well pleased with the music by Haydn, that, beside the stipu- 
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lated pay, they presented him with a fattened steer, gaily decora- 
ted with ribbons and bunting and driven at the head of their 
procession to the entrance of his lodgings. When at the Ester- 
hazy’s, his princely friend would now ask for a violoncello solo 
for himself, then a string quartette for his guests, or a sym- 
phony for an extra oceasion. And all this music had to be 
not only music in correct style and faultless setting, but also of 
pleasant and entertaining effect upon his hearers. In similar 
situations most musicians would have come to ruin, or would 
have turned into mere artisans; or, if they had certain defi- 
nite ideas and aims, like Gluck or Wagner, for instance, would 
have run away. Haydn was saved by his joyful disposition 
and truthful nature. He liked to make music and to make it 
as good as possible. God had endowed him with talent. 
Close application rewarded him with success. Whoever is 
familiar with the books from which he learnt composition, 
must be aware that without the experiences of this somewhat 
vagabond-life Haydn would not have succeeded even with the 
aid from the proud Porpora and the Sonatas of Ph. E. Bach, 
which Haydn praised as a fountain of musical knowledge. 

On the other hand, a world of deeper ideas, cf philosophical 
insight and critical analysis, would also have destroyed his 
eareer. The people of his beloved Austrian fatherland needed 
a guardian, who could give them innocent and healthful recre- 
ation. Haydn knew what was good for them and he gave them 
of his abundance. The world at large also needed the open- 
ing of new paths to fresh, young, and blooming natural life 
and vigor, through which higher, deeper, and riper branches 
of musical art could come into recognition and estimation. 
Haydn supplied this want. And this made him a typical com- 
poser, who was perfectly familiar with the whole scale of 
sensations, sentiments, and actions of the soul under the most 
varied influences. Grace, elegance, tenderness, meditation ; 
profound thoughtfulness; unrestrained license in rejoicing and 
frantic raillery; the paroxysm of mysterious anticipations ; the 
terrors of impending danger; one and all he could portray 
with equal ease and command with equal facility. But he 
kept always within bounds. Grace and symmetry always were 
ruling factors with him. Even when he touches stern, severe 
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necessity, it is with the hand of a loving father, who exhorts 
and admonishes the child in order to make it afraid of wrong- 
doing. And he does it with a smiling face so that, in all its 
anxiety, the child still hopes and trusts and loves. No other 
artist knew as well as he, how to give to every part of a com- 
position the right measure. Nothing is too short or too long. 
Everything is in its proper place, the simplest as well as the 
most complicated. No other artist has so innocently accepted 
and laboriously developed the most insignificant thought which 
God has sent him. No one has used his servants—the orches- 
tral instruments—more cleanly, tenderly, and appropriately, 
His orchestration is as clear as the blue dome in the heavens, 
as transparent as the ethereal expanse beneath. Even when 
he storms he allows some sunshine to quiver through the 
clouds, and when the night is failing he kindly gives usa 
glimpse at the sunset which preceded it. No orchestral 
writer has sung more tenderly, and on the other hand no one 
has made more boisterous noise with the simplest means than 
Haydn. One would be inclined for ever to envy him, if one 
did not feel compelled for ever to love him and to pay him 
grateful reverence. 

Beyond the descriptions of the style of chamber music and 
the biographical sketch of the author of the compositions 
which it now shall be our privilege to hear interpreted by the 
Steinert quartette, I do not think it proper to go. A descrip- 
tion of every bar and an analysis of every sentiment belongs to 
the class-room. The listener, guided by the general features 
of this kind of music, and the characteristic fitness of the com- 
posers, as presented by my remarks, will kindly remember the 
wise saying that: Music begins where speech ends. At any 
rate I shall avail myself of the dictum which this aphorism 
teaches, and stop the speech because music now begins.* 

GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL. 


* The quartettes No. 8 in D, and No. 9 in E flat were then performed. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 1HOMAS JEFFERSON. 


It will doubtless be interesting to many persons to have an 
opportunity of reading the following letter—never before pub- 
lished, but preserved in the Library of Yale University—which 
was written by Thomas Jefferson in the last year of his life, to 
Mr. Sheldon Clark, of Oxford, Connecticut, the founder of the 
Clark Professorship of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in 
Yale University. 

* MontIcELLo, Dee. 5, ’25. 

“ Sir :—I thank you for the pamphlets you have been so kind 
as tosend me; but I cannot comply with your request to give my 
opinion of them. Against this I have been obliged to protest in 
every case. I should otherwise, for the last twenty years, have 
been constantly employed in the trade of a reviewer of books, for 
which I have neither taste, talent nor time; and instead of read- 
ing according to my own choice my course of reading would have 
been wholly under the direction of writers and printers on all 
sorts of subjects. No mail comes without bringing me more 
than I could review before the arrival of the next. 

“A 2d. reason is that I revolt against all metaphysical 
reading, in which class your ‘ New Pamphlet’ must at least be 
placed. Some acquaintance with the operations of the mind is 
worth acquiring, but any one of the writers suffices for that— 
Locke, Kaimes, Hartley, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Tracy, etc. 
These dreams of the day, like those of the night, vanish in vapeur, 
leaving not a wreck behind. The business of life is with matt or. 
That gives us tangible results. Handling that, we arrive at the 
knolege of the axe, the plough, the steamboat, and everything 
useful in life. But, from metaphysical speculations, I have never 
seen one useful result. 

“Your 2d. pamphlet, entitled ‘Essays,’ is certainly on im- 
portant subjects, moral or physical, according to our individual 
creed. I dipped into them in several places, and found in them 
views both profound and instructive, aud, but for my 1st reason, 
above stated, I should say more on them. Persuaded that he 
who wrote them will perceive the reasonableness of my declining 
this office, I pray you to be assured of my great respect. 

‘‘TH : JEFFERSON.” 
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Proressor Russet, H. CuirrENDEN THE FIRST PERSON IN THE 
Unitep Sratres TO RECEIVE Dr. Kocn’s Curative Lympr, 


Ir will be gratifying to the many friends of Professor Russell 
H. Chittenden, the Head of the Biological Laboratory of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, to know that the 
first specimen of the curative lymph, discovered by Dr. Koch, 
which reached the United States, was sent to him for purposes of 
experiment. This is a recognition of the value which is attached 
to his researches in Physiological Chemistry by all students of 
that science in Europe. The lymph reached New Haven, De- 
cember 3d, and on the afternoon of that day was used by Dr. 
Jobn P. C. Foster, in the presence of Professor Chittenden, in the 
inoculation of Mr. Edward Blake, a graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School in the Class of 1884, who has been suffering for 
the year past with pulmonary tuberculosis. 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 


Turspay, Nov. 11, 1890. 


Professor Cook presented a communication on the name Ced- 
mon, adducing various arguments to show the plausibility of the 
Semitic derivation. 

Mr. Abbott made a statement with regard to the etymology of 
osteria and similar words. Scholars have derived the Old French 
hoste, English host, Italian oste directly from the Latin Aoséis in 
its early meaning of peregrinus, stranger, on the assumption that 
this signification was retained in the speech of the people, though 
lost in the literary dialect. But the Italian has two words, ostée, 
one meaning army (hostis, host, enemy), and the other meaning 
landlord (hospes, host). The changes of hospes are as follows: 
Its oblique cases (hospitem, etc.), have an unaccented penultimate 
vowel; the Latin language had a distinct tendency to syncopate 
such vowels (as in saeclum for saeculum, caldus for calidus) ; this 
tendency became a law in French; thus Aospitem became hosp- 
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tem ; in accordance with another law, with regard to the drop- 
ping of one of a group of consonants (as acheter comes from 
adcaptare), hosptem became hostem and then hoste, which last 
was borrowed by the Italians in the form oste and, by the addi- 
tion of the ending eria, became osteria. 


Tuxspay, Dec. 2d, 1890. 


Mr. Hunt set forth the topography of Platsa according to 
ancient authorities, with remarks on the modern condition of the 
battle-field. 

Mr. Abbott spoke of some hybrid words in Latin. To the 
Pseudo-Cato and facteon usually quoted from Cicero, he added 
decemscalmus and tocullio,—all found in Cicero’s letters to Atti- 
cus. Tocullio was derived from toxos (* tocullus), with a com- 
parison of liber, (libellus), libellio. Some other Latin hybrids 
were mentioned and discussed; among others, paraveredus 
(English palfrey, German Pferd). 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tue Suytiume Oracies.*—In a brief Introduction, the trans- 
lator enumerates passages from Justin Martyr, Clemens of Alex. 
andria, Lactantius, and others, which show the authority of the 
Sibylline oracles in the early Christian church. He does not think 
it necessary, apparently, to mention the indications of official 
standing with which even the layman is familiar, viz. the majes- 
tic sibyls of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, the lovely 
sibyls of Raphael in the church of Sta Maria della Pace, and 
especially the stanza 

Dies irae, dies illa ! 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

These oracles have not been within the reach of the ordinary 
reader. The only previous English translation has been long out 
of print. Professor Terry now offers a complete translation with 
foot-notes which are intended to explain the historical allusions, 
and to note the passages to which the church Fathers referred. 
Of late years, with the lively interest in New Testament times, 
scholars have devoted much attention to apocalyptic literature in 
general and to these pious frauds of Sibylline oracles, which were 
composed by Jews and early Christians, with the design of impos- 
ing upon the heathen the belief that even Pagan authorities were 
in harmony with Jewish and Christian teaching. Most readers, 
however, will find little satisfaction in the perusal of the verses 
of this volume. The order of the original “ oracles ” is sufficiently 
chaotic, and their meaning obscure. The translator has given no 
sufficient aid to bring order out of chaos, and the translation is in 
general more difficult of comprehension than the original. Of the 
two convenient editions of Friedlieb (1854), and Alexandre (1869), 
Professor Terry seems in general to have followed Friedlieb, and 
to have been considerably influenced by his German translation. 
Even where the latter added a word or two in order to fill the 


* The Sibylline Oracles. Translated from the Greek into English blank verse, by 
Mitton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, [Evanston, Ill.] New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1890. pp. 267. 
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metre of his German verse, the English translation in places 
seems to follow the German, and at least once, the reviewer is 
unable to explain a slip in the English, except as a mistranslation 
of the German. The bonds of blank verse are often inconvenient, 
and often the reader would prefer plain prose. No one likes to 
ask himself how to scan (in Miltonic metre) 
‘‘Then will the angels of the immortal God 
Come, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel,” (p. 62). 


or 
‘*Tsaac and Jacob, Joseph, Daniel, 


Elijah, Habakkuk, and Jonah, all” (p, 63), 
(where, by the way, Joseph is a slip for Joshua, and all is not in 
the original), or 
** Colophon, Ephesus, Nice, Antioch, 
Tanagra, Sinope, Smyrna, Myrina,” (p. 87). 

The Greek poet rolled out lists of names suited to dactylic 
hexameter, and the translator tries to force these names into 
iambic pentapodics. Naturally enough not a few names are 
mispronounced, as Ura'nus (for U'ranus) p. 76, and Ther’modon 
(for Thermo'don) p. 144. A still more serious inconvenience from 
the use of this verse, is that many rhetorical passages, which are 
made emphatic by the verse in the original, lose more of their 
effect by being chopped up and trammelled as they are than they 
would lose in prose. Regret that the translation is not in prose, 
however, is lessened by a perusal of the confused prose transla- 
tion of the “ Anonymous Preface.” Sentence after sentence is 
obscured or ruined by carelessness. In the first sentence, those 
who are wise (rovs et ppovovrras) becomes those who are hap- 
pily disposed ; in the next, the oracles which are of importance 
for the reading and understanding of the Scriptures, (ypno /ovs 
.. TV TOUT@Y avayvaow nai extyvaow &yovtas) becomes 
“to me, therefore, having read again and thoroughly studied 
them” ; in the next, the works of healing performed by Christ, 
(rav zap’ avtod Tedecbeto@v iacewv) becomes of the healing 
of those by him made perfect. A real curiosity in its ambiguity 
follows on the next page: “Sambethe, being of the race of the 
most blessed Noah, who is said to have prophesied of the affairs 
[achievements] of Alexander of Macedon, whom Nicanor men- 
tions, who wrote the life of Alexander.” Of course, the gender in 
the original made the reference of each pronoun clear. On the 
same page, Romaic is used for Latin, while it means Modern 
Greek; philippic is used for a Philip dor, or Macedonian gold 
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piece; ~adu7 is translated country instead of village, etc. On the 
next page stands, “certain persons had taken out of various cities 
and places things that were deemed necessary and useful to them. 
selves,” instead of “certain persons of various cities and places 
had excerpted,” etc. After this, the reader is not inclined to hold 
the trammels of verse responsible for inaccuracies of translation, 
As an illustration of many passages where the sense of the original 
is obscured, take vs. 31-40 of the Proém : 
‘Why do ye wander? Pause, O foolish ones, 

Who rove in darkness, and black night obscure, 

And leave night’s darkness, and receive the light. 

Lo, he is clear to all, he cannot err, 

Come, chase not gloom and darkness evermore. 

Behold the sun’s sweet light shines wondrous fair. 

Know how to treasure wisdom in your hearts. 

There is one God who sends rain, earthquakes, winds, 

Lightaings and famines, plagues and mournful cares, 

And snows and ice. But why should I speak all?” 


Here the original gives; “Why do ye wander, mortals? Cease, 
foolish men from roving in darkness,... Come, do not always 
pursue darkness and gloom. ... Put wisdom in your breasts and 
understand that there is one God,” etc. 

What sense will the reader gain (p. 66), from 

‘* Much will they vainly pray to God most high, 

But he will turn his face away from them. 

[For seven ages a day of penitence 

Gave he to men by a pure virgin’s hand.]” 
The thought is simple: The Most High will not hearken to 
prayers for forgiveness after the expiration of the seven centuries 
which he granted at the intercession of the Holy Virgin as a 
time for repentance ! 

The translator evidently is not familiar with Homeric phrases, 
and his funniest error is in mistaking dia yuvain@yv for dia 
yvvaingv (p. 77), and changing “ Rhea, god-like woman, came 
to Dodona and bore Pluto” into ‘And Pluto, third, by women’s 
helping hand Did Rhea, coming to Dodona bear.” 

The sum of such errors seriously impairs the worth of the book. 

The book before us is unsatisfactory not only because of its 
errors, but also because of its deficiencies. Its introduction is 
superficial, it has no table of contents, and its index does not con- 
tain references to such important topics as angels, idolatry, eter- 
nal punishment, Alexander, Xerxes, and Nero. But if the reader 
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desires to acquaint himself with the Sibylline Oracles, these inter- 
esting productions of the early centuries before and after Christ’s 
birth which are full of instruction for the history of religious 
thought, this book alone in the English language furnishes the 
(rather turbid) material. 


Oman’s History or Grercr.*—-“ A long-felt want” has been 
a history of Greece, less formidable to the ordinary student and 
reader than the five volumes of Curtius and the twelve volumes 
of Grote, which should tell in a fairly complete and attractive 
way the story of the rise and fall of Greece. The subject offers 
unlimited material. The situations are as dramatic and intensely 
interesting as any novelist could invent. The characters are 
found in a charming variety. The unexpected is happening con- 
tinually. No reign of monotony causes perplexity. And in addi- 
tion to all attractions for a novelist, Hellenic civilization is the 
basis of our own, and the ties which bind us to the Greeks are 
exceedingly close and strong. Yet no one since Goldsmith has 
written a popular history of Greece. Smith’s history is dull and 
now somewhat antiquated ; Miss Sheldon has made a book which 
furnishes admirable material to a good teacher; P. V. N. Myers’s 
Ancient History is rather slight; Evelyn Abbott's attractive 
work as yet comes down only to 500 B. C. 

The book before us is excellent in some ways. It opens with 
an admirable chapter on the geography and climate of Greece. 
The whole story is pleasingly told. But it has some great de- 
fects. On the same evening that this book was put into the 
reviewer’s hands, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner addressed the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Yale College on the relations between 
literature and life, and drew most of his illustrations from the 
Periclean Age at Athens. But this History of Greece does not 
intimate that Greece had any literature after Homer! Aeschylus 
and Euripides, Pindar »~d Simonides, seem not to be mentioned. 
Sophocles is mentione« out only in connection with his military 
service, and the index (at least) ascribes to him one campaign 
for which he is not responsible. Plato is mentioned only in con- 
nection with Dienysius of Syracuse. Thucydides has eight lines— 
as general, not as historian. Socrates has ten lines! Thus the 
literary and artistic life of Greece has no existence for our author. 


* A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest. By 
C. W.C. Oman. Rivingtons. London: 1890. 533 pp. With maps and plans. 
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The mythology of the people is neglected almost as completely, 
and what is said seems in places to be of doubtful authority, 
With regard to the great festivals and games, the author does 
not appear to have grasped the important truth that at both 
sanctuaries, at Olympia as well as at Delphi, the oracle was origi- 
nally the centre of attraction, while the games were added for 
the entertainment of the worshipers. At Olympia, the gymnastic 
contests gradually became more and more prominent, while at 
Delphi the oracle gained importance and was never overshadowed 
by the games. 

This book is pleasant reading. It appears to have been made up 
from a course of lectures which were doubtless entertaining and 
instructive; but not all the gaps which a lecturer might fairly 
leave have been filled in putting the work through the press. 
The author does not show familiarity with much German work 
which has not been translated into English. Some of his state- 
ments about Homeric life are not accurate, and elsewhere half- 
truths are told. He has not made a book of reference. But if the 
reader understands that he must not expect o full and final state- 
ment on every point, he may be recommende : to this history as a 
concise and well-told story. 


Tuayer’s “Best Exizapetuay Puays.*- -This volume—an 
attempt to put specimen dramas of Shaksper’’s leading contem- 
poraries in a form available for those who can not procure expen- 
sive editions—wculd better have been culled “ Five Good” than 
“the Best” plays. Neither the Jew of Malta nor Philastro nor 
The Two Nobie Kinsmen, nor The Alchemist represents the finest 
work of its author, and for Webster it is more than doubtful 
whether The White Devil is not superior both on poetical and on 
dramatic grounds to The Duchess of Malfi. So far as Marlowe’s 
“Jew” goes, it is far below Edward the Second as a play, and 
for poetry can bear no comparison with Tamburlaine or Dr. 
Faustus. However, these plays are all well worth attention, and 
occupy important places in the Elizabethan drama. The brief 
foot-notes are judiciously selected, but the editor’s best service 
lies in the expurgation of those frequent and miserable indelica- 
cies which ought to keep these old plays from being used by many 
who might otherwise enjoy them. It is much to be regretted 


* The Best Elizabethan Plays. Edited by Wm. R. THayer. Ginn & Co., Boston’ 
1890. 
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that the valuable series of Elizabethan dramatists published 
recently by Vizitelley & Co., each volume containing some five 
works of a single author, and sold at a surprisingly low price, 
should not have omitted these excrescences, the loss of which 
affects in no way the unity or inielligibility of the plays. 
TOMPKINS MCLAUGHLIN. 


Lux Munp1.—This volume comprises twelve Essays by eleven 
clergymen of the Church of England. Between 1875 and 1885 
these gentlemen were associated in the work of university educa- 
tion at Oxford. They were naturally led to consider the faith of 
the church in its relation to modern inteliectual and social prob- 
lems, and discussed the subject in frequent meetings. Thus they 
found themselves in general agreement in thought and sentiment. 
Though now separated, they have presented to the public these 
Essays in explanation of the Christian creed. They have written 
with the conviction that this epoch 1: one of profound transforma- 
tion, intellectual and social, involving great changes in the out- 
lying departments of theology, where it is linked with other sci- 
ences, and necessitating some general restatement of its claims 
and meaning. But they express the assurance that, if men rid 
themselves of prejudice and misapprehension for which they re- 
gard the church as partly responsible, and will look afresh at the 
Christian faith, they will find it as adequate as ever to interpret 
life and knowledge and to insure both intellectual and moral 
freedom. 

The Essays treat the following subjects: Faith, by Rev. H. S. 
Holland ; The Christian Doctrine of God, by Rev. Aubrey 
Moore; The Problem of Pain, by Rev. J. R. Illingworth ; The 
Preparation in History for Christ, by Rev. E. 8. Talbot ; The 
Incarnation in Relation to Development, by Rev. J. R. Illing- 
worth; The Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma, by Rev. R. C. 
Moberly ; The Atonement, by Rev. A. Lyttleton; The Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration, by Rev. C. Gore ; The Church, by Rev. 
W. Lock ; Sacraments, by Rev. F. Paget ; Christianity and Pol- 
itics, by Rev. W. J. H. Campion ; Christian Ethics, by Rev. R. 
L. Ottley. 

The book has attracted much attention and has had a remark- 
ably extensive sale in Great Britain. It has called forth strong 
expressions of grief from some for its departure from the Chris- 
tian faith. Archdeacon Denison writes of it as “the most griev- 
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ous specimen of defense of truth of all those I have had to con- 
tend against, and the most ruinous under all the circumstances of 
its production, a blow ad intra without parallel.” It has been 
welcomed by Professor Huxley, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century, as a long step toward the abandonment of all claim to 
anything supernatural in Christianity. It has been highly com- 
mended by others as presenting the Christian faith in its true 
significance and showing its harmony with modern thought. The 
Essay most criticised as a departure from the faith is that on The 
Holy Spirit and Inspiration, by the editor of the book. In re- 
sponse to these criticisms he inserted in the fifth edition some 
changes designed, as he said, to correct misapprehensions ; and 
in the tenth edition he has inserted a preface containing still 
further explanations. In the Essays on the Church and on the 
Sacraments the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession and other 
high church views are defended. The Essay on Christian Ethics 
is alluded to in the Preface of the volume as the only one of the 
essays which has any degree of formal completeness. But it 
cannot be regarded as contributing to modern thought much that 
is of value pertaining to the subject. The first formal treatise on 
Christian Ethics was the work of Ambrose on Duties. But in- 
stead of presenting the distinctively Christian ethics developed 
from Christ’s law of universal love and his exemplification of the 
love it requires, he introduced the frame-work of heathen ethics, 
as set forth by the Greeks, the four cardinal virtues, prudence, 
justice, temperance, fortitude. Peter Lombard and Thomas 
Aquinas enlarged this by adding various virtues and spiritual 
gifts derived from the scriptures, but in an unscientific and 
heterogeneous way, without the unity of a system. The Essay 
in Lux Mundi presents the four Greek cardinal virtues as includ- 
ing the whole duty of man, substituting for prudence the more 
comprehensive word, wisdom. It can hardly be therefore a 
treatise on Christian ethics specially fitted to the demands of 
modern thought. 

Some of the Essays seem to have little or no bearing on the 
peculiar results of recent scientific and philosophical thought, or 
on recent practical questions as to the neglected classes of society 
or as to political or social reform. The Essay on Pain and that 
on Christian Ethics are examples. In the book as a whole there 
does not appear to be any such departure from the catholic faith 
of the church as justifies either the alarm of believers or the jubi- 
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lation of unbelievers which it has awakened ; nor a development 
of theology to meet the demands of the time which is likely to 
relieve the perplexed and doubting, or to satisfy those who are 
seeking a readjustment of the essential and unchanging truths of 
Christianity to the recent advance of human knowledge and to 
the facts of modern civilization. It is: not easy to find in the 
volume anything which accounts for the sensation which it has 
caused or for the remarkable circulation which it has attained. 
SAMUEL HARRIS. 


Dr. Scuarr’s NicknE anv Post-Nicenrt Faruers.* — The 
first series of the works bearing this title is now published. 
When the series began, we recommended it to the readers of the 
New EnGLanver as a highly interesting and useful contribution 
to the literature of church history. It contains the most impor- 
tant of the writings of the great teacher of the West, Augustine, 
and the great divine of the Eastern church, Chrysostom. Five 
solid volumes of Chrysostom complete the series. The first of 
these is introduced by the learned Prolegomena of Dr. Schaff on 
the life and writings of John of the “Golden Month.” Then 
follow homilies, mostly edited by Rev. W. R. W. Stephens. The 
second volume, edited by Prof. Riddle, contains the homilies on 
St. Matthew. The translations of the third volume, which in- 
cludes the homilies on the Acts, are revised by Prof. G. B. 
Stevens. The fourth volume contains an essay by Prof. Broadus. 
It includes the comments of Chrysostom on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians, the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon. The editors are Dr. G. Alexander, Dr. Broadus, and 
Dr. Schaff himself. The fifth volume, revised and annotated by 
Dr. Chambers, comprises the two Epistles to the Corinthians. In 
the sixth volume, we have the Gospel of John, edited by Dr. 
Schaff, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, edited by Dr. Gardiner. 
In each of the several volumes of the series there is a good in- 
dex. As we have neglected to review the volumes severally at 
the time of their appearance, we take this occasion once more to 
call the attention of ministers and students of theology to the 
merits of the collection, and to indicate our full appreciation of 
the industry and scholarship which have been expended in the 

* A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Puitie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Christian 
Literature Co. 1889-90. 
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introductions, and in the notes which are scattered over itg 
voluminous pages. Not to speak here of the preceding series of 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, in this last group of volumes the inquisitive 
reader is furnished with the means of acquainting himself fully 
with two of the most renowned and influential writers of Christian 
antiquity. Dr. Schaff’s untiring labors in his chosen department 
of study receive, as they deserve, a generous recognition in the 


republic of scholars. 
GEORGE P. FIsHER. 


Toe New Series oF Nicene anp Post-Nicene Farturrs: 
Evsesius.*—The patronage which has been extended to the pre- 
vious publications of the Christian Literature Company, have 
emboldened them to issue a new series of the Fathers posterior 
to the Nicene Council. In this new series, Dr. Schaff will be 
assisted editorially by Dr. Henry Mace, of King’s College, Lon- 
don. Among the authors to be included are Athanasius, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Jerome, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and other lights 
of the ancient Church. The first volume of the series has already 
appeared. It embraces the Church History of Eusebius, and his 
Lite of Constantine. The history has been newly translated into 
English, and furnished with an elaborate biographical and literary 
introduction, and copious notes, by Professor Arthur C. McGiffert 
of Lane Theological Seminary. He has performed his task in a 
highly creditable and satisfactory manner. The notes handle a 
great variety of interesting topics relating to the first three cen- 
turies of Christian history. The Life of Constantine has been 
edited, with a preliminary biography of the first of the Christian 
emperors, by Dr. E. C. Richardson. Together these two writings 
of the Father of Church History constitute a volume which can- 
not fail to prove highly useful to students in this department of 


study. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


A New Ebpition or H. B. Smirn’s Turotoey.t—The fame 
and char«cveristics of Dr. Henry B. Smith as a theologian are so 
well known, and his “ Christian Theology,” as edited and pub- 
lished after the author’s death by Professor Karr, has been 80 

* A Select History of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Second Series. Vol. I. Eusebius. New York: Christian Literature Co. 1890. 

+ System of Christian Theology. By Henry B. Smita, D.D., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. Pp. 641. $2.00. 
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long before the public, that it is only necessary to eall fresh 
attention to the work as one of the most important American 
contributions to doctrinal theology and to mention the new fea- 
tures of the present edition. The most important addition is that 
of a full index of the Scriptural passages which are quoted as 
proof-texts or otherwise considered in the course of the argument. 
Typographical errors have been carefully corrected, the foot-notes 
have been revised and a brief introduction by President T. S. 
Hastings of Union Theological Seminary has been prefixed. The 
price has also been reduced to two dollars. 


INTERNATIONAL Epucation SreriEes.*—The two volumes, whose 
full titles are given below, are both written by men who have had 
large experience in the subjects of which they attempt to treat. 
One deals in suggestions of a practical sort designed to smooth 
the work of the teacher with the pupil, and to make it more effec- 
tive, not only upon education (in the narrower meaning of the 
word) but also upon the development of character. The other 
describes the history of school supervision, and lays down maxims 
adapted to make the superintendent successful in the manage- 
ment of the schools of a city, a county, or a single building. 

From the very nature of their themes, these volumes are of a 
narrower and more technical interest and value than are most of 
the preceding numbers of the series. They appear, however, to 
be characterized by discretion and wisdom. They will, there- 
fore, be found of service to the particular classes to which they 
are addressed. 


Two Books on Evorution.t—The first of these volumes (for 
their full titles, see below) is the product of a number of authors; 
its different parts have, therefore, that unequal value which almost 
inevitably follows from such various authorship. The topics of 
these lectures, besides biographical sketches of Spencer and Dar- 
win, comprise the application of the theory of evolution to all 


* Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools, by GEORGE HOWLAND; and 
School Supervision, by J. L. Picarp. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1889 


and 1890. 

+ Evolution. Popular Leciures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Eihical Asso- 
ciation. Boston: James H. West, 1889. The Evolution of Man and Christianity, 
by Rev. Howarp Macqugary. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1890. 
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the branches of human research,—from “Solar and Planetary 
Evolution” to “Evolution as Related to Religious Thought.” 

The lecture which is perhaps calculated to evoke the strongest 
dissent is entitled the “Philosophy of Evolution,” by Mr. Starr 
H. Nichols. In this lecture we are given to understand that, 
until the evolutionary philosophy as introduced by Mr. Spencer 
dawned on speculative thought, there was very little evolution in 
real philosophy. The distinctive character which the philosophy 
of evolution assumes is unmistakable. It is materialism, which 
Mr. Nichols frankly avows. 

The purpose of Rev. Howard Macqueary is no less than a 
“reconstruction of Christian theology” according to the tenets of 
modern scientific evolution. There can be no doubt that most 
readers, even among those who aim to hold only the essentials of 
Christian belief—and that, with a much wider than the customary 
“‘liberality”—will find themselves startled by so radical “recon- 
struction.” They will perhaps not strongly dissent from the 
author’s conclusions as to a quite unbiblical antiquity of man, and 
as to the true descriptive history of his origin. But when they find 
the author denying the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, resolv- 
ing the New Testament miracles into instances of “ mind-cure” and 
“‘ faith-cure,” or of untrustworthy tradition arising in over-credu- 
lous witnesses, and rejecting the narratives of the miraculous 
conception and resurrection of Jesus, they will readily understand 
and sympathize with the following language: ‘ During the prepa- 
ration of this book I have been asked more than once, how could 
I hold such views consistently with my ordination vows ?” 

The temper of the author is excellent, and his sincerity not to 
be doubted. The reading which his book evinces is somewhat 
wide; but it by no means always includes the most recent and 
trustworthy authorities. It seems to us, also, that the conclu- 
sions of certain students of physical science are rather too defer- 
entially treated with respect to their supposed bearing on ques- 
tions which lie in other and higher spheres of inquiry. 


Puitosopuy or Reticion.*—A recent writer in the New York 
Critic, atter despatching an important work by one of the fore- 
most scholars of this country in about a dozen contemptuous lines, 
utters the following remarkable dictum concerning the philosophy 


* Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion, with a Chapter on Christian Unity 
in America, by J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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of Hegel: “ It has had no profound influence on the general course 
of philosophic thought, and is not likely to have any.” Evidently 
Dr. Sterrett does not agree with the dashing, self-confident judg- 
ment of the newspaper reviewer. Indeed his own book is, all of 
it, placed in evidence to the contrary. And so are the thought 
and writings of the many others to whom he refers; and who, 
although they object to being called Hegelians, in either the 
popular or the exact scientific sense of the name, recognize “ He- 
gel’s as the latest great epoch-making contribution to the philo- 
sophic interpretation of the world and comprehension of human- 
ity’s experience” (p. 7). 

Dr. Sterrett’s book contains eight chapters. Of these the first 
three are introductory; they discuss Hegelianism and its different 
schools, the growth of the philosophy of religion, and Hegel’s 
conception of religion. The remaining chapters are devoted to 
the consideration of the nature of religion, its classes, the compar- 
ative method of its study, and Christianity as the ‘ absolute 
religion.” 

The author has two principal aims, which he follows almost 
pari passu, as it were. Of these, one is the interpretation of 
Hegel’s views on this great subject (the philosophy of religion) so 
as to render them intelligible to English readers. But he assures 
us that the book is no “mere expository paraphrase of Hegel.” 
His other aim is, therefore, to exercise his own freedom of thought 
in “new inferences and applications suggested by the text.” A 
single aim binds together these two; and this we may state in 
the author’s own glowing language :—“ to discover the concrete 
Infinite immanent in, vitalizing and educating man throughout 
his history; to maintain the essential kinship of man with God; 
to insist upon religion being the mutual reconciliation and com- 
munion of God and man, makes the whole world kin, and binds it 
with chains of gold to the head and heart as well as to the feet of 
God.” 

In our judgment the most interesting and satisfactory chapter 
of the book is that entitled —“ Theology, Anthropology, and Pan- 
theism.” In this chapter Dr. Sterrett takes the entirely justifia- 
ble position that no thinker is to be called a “pantheist” who 
maintains that God is self-conscious, personal, Absolute Being,— 
Subject and Spirit and not merely Substance; and who also main- 
tains the real and morally free personality, and not mere individ- 
uality of man. If this be pantheism, then, says the author: 
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“ Nearly every great saint of the intellect and heart in the church 
can thus be accused of pantheism.” The view which identifies 
God with Absolute Substance without affirming, or while, at the 
same time, denying his Personality, 7s “atheistic pantheism.” 
And the view of God which supralapsarian Calvinism takes igs 
“ unethical pantheism.” 

While approving Dr. Sterrett’s views as to what is and what is 
not “obnoxious pantheism,” we cannot share fully in his confi- 
dence that Hegel is throughout a consistent Theist. We are 
aware of the many apparently clear declarations, in the writings 
of the German thinker, which may be quoted in support of this 
confidence. But, then, we find so many other declarations about 
the ultimate meaning and implications of which we are not sure. 
In our judgment, it still remains an open question what was 
Hegel’s last word, as understood in its most esoteric meaning, on 
this all-important subject. But to cry “ pantheism” at those who 
understand and approve of Hegel’s views on the philosophy of 
religion, as Dr. Sterrett and many others understand and approve 
them, may well provoke the retort of Carlyle: “No! Iam not 
a pan-theist, nor a pot-theist either.” 

The style of this book is bold, warm, fluent. Its author puts 
his heart as well as his mind into his noble theme. The result is 
a work which is well worthy of attention from ail those who are 
interested in bringing the profoundest things of reason into union 
with the demands of essential religious “.:th and religious life. 


Prorgssor Stevens’ Exposition or THE EpisTLE TO THE 
Gatatians.*—There is a significant difference between the older 
and the newer Biblical commentzries. Formerly, the Bible being 
regarded as a single whole, witli the one distinction of Old and 
New Testaments, the interest of the commentator centered and 
ended in finding and setting forth the correct interpretation of 
each verse. Thecircumstances in which and for which each book 
was specially written, the main purpose and end of the author, 
and his general course of thought were consulted, if at all, 
chiefly as aids in the determination of the meaning of each par- 
ticular sentence. Now, on the contrary, the details are studied 


* A Short Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians, designed as a Text-book for 
class-room use and for private study. By GrorGe B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale University. 
Hartford, Conn.: The Student Publishing Co. Pp. 240. $1.25 net. 
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largely for the sake of ascertaining the circumstances which 
called the book forth and of which it is a witness, its central aim, 
the course of its argument, and the mind of its author. Biblical 
history and Biblical theology are constantly in the mind of the 
modern exegete as he studies details ; and he asks not merely for the 
sense of the words, but for the bearing of the fact recorded or 
the idea expressed, its significance for the life and thought of the 
author and of his time. The Biblical books are the records of a 
history, and the history is the end of the critical study of details, 
and also, so far as it is ascertained, it is the light in which details 
are to be viewed. 

This indicates the standpoint of Dr. Stevens’ “Short Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Galatians.” “The author has aimed 
.... to supply to the student the means of clearly tracing 
Paul’s course of thought in the Epistle. ... He has sought 
to present the essential results of critical study, without intro- 
ducing into the exposition so many of the details of the crit- 
ical process as to embarrass the mind and withdraw attention 
from the ideas themselves.” “The object .... has been to 
furnish the student of the Bible,—whether a professional student 
of theology or not,—with an introduction to the religious and 
theological teaching of the Apostle Paul.” “The author’s effort 
has been to trace the movement of the argument in this Epistle 
throughout in the light of those conditions which furnished the 
immediate occasion of its composition and did so much to deter- 
mine its peculiarities”? (Preface). One who studies the Epistle 
with the help of this hand-book, following the method of study 
suggested in the Preface and Appendix, will be lead not only to 
the meaning of the individual words and sentences in their order, 
but also to an appreciation of the important contributions of the 
Epistle to our knowledge of the history of the beginning of 
Christianity and of the characteristic conceptions of the Apostle 
Paul. 

The exposition is meant for the use of students either of the 
original or of the English version. Its comparative brevity 
(240 pages) isa peculiar advantage to the student. It will be 
found that all important critical questions receive due considera- 
tion, while the end is not lost in the windings of the way. Clear- 
ness of comprehension is aiso served by an “analysis and para- 
phrase” of each chapter, in which the central thought of each 
section and the course of the argument are set forth ina free 
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rendering, which is at the same time an interpretation, presenting 
concisely the results more fully explained and justified in the ex- 
position. The great usefulness of this feature of the book can- 
not be questioned. 

It answers to the aim of the book that especially full treatment 
is given to passages important in their bearing upon the Apostle’s 
theological conceptions. Compare the notes on justification 
(2:15), on the relation of law and gospel (2:21), on faith (3:6), on 
redemption (3:13), on Paul’s view and use of scripture (3:16, 4:25). 

The following remarks on justification will indicate the writer’s 
standpoint and mode of treatment. 

“The interpretation which gives full weight to the legal or 
juridical form of Paul’s teaching concerning justification, is the 
correct one. It is possible, however, to lay an undue stress upon 
the formal element of Paul’s doctrine, the Jewish moulds into 
which it was run, and not enough upon its substance, the ethical 
and spiritual truths which are the content of its outer form... . 
It is desirable to expound the moral and spiritual truths and ex- 
periences which form the content or ethical counterpart of Paul’s 
legal system, but exegesis is, first of all, a study of form, and 
must not, for any supposed or real theological interest, eliminate 
or disregard the peculiarities of the writer’s modes of thought 
and expression, however subordinate it may suppose them to be 
to the spiritual facts involved .... The figurative language, 
the analogies which the Apostle draws from the law or the current 
thought of his time, are of first importance for exegesis, while for 
theology they yield to the deeper truths of spiritual life and ex- 
perience which they serve to illustrate or convey ” ‘pp. 87, 88). 
This indicates a method of dealing with the conceptions of Paul 
which is, in our judgment, historically correct; and it is surpris- 
ing how many of the “things hard to be understood” in his 
epistles undergo a genuine illumination when scrutinized from this 
point of view. 

Sanrorp’s Cyctoprpia or Retictous Know1ieper.*—The 
ideal library would be a complete cyclopedia in which one might 
find the requisite information upon any subject which he might 


* A Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Biblical, Biographical, Theo- 
logical, Historical, and Practical. Edited by Rev. Exias B. Sanrorp, M.A. 
Charles L. Webster & Co., New York, 1890. Pp. 985. Frice, $3.50 to $6.00. 
Sold only by subscription. 
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wish to investigate. Therefore works of a cyclopedic character 
in different fields of knowledge, must always be a staple in every 
well chosen library. The work before us aims to supply the most 
essential information regarding the whole range of religious and 
theological subjects. The work is in the main a compilation, but 
it is compiled from the best sources and this fact may be regarded 
asa merit. The great Cyclopedias and Dictionaries of the Bible 
and of Religion have been freely laid under contribution (with 
ful! acknowledgment) in order to enrich the pages of this work. 
As it is designed for popular use, the long and techincal Articles 
in the Britannica, the Schaff-Herzog, or in other works, have been 
condensed and only the essential matter extracted. 

For the professional student this volume would often be inade- 
quate; yet it is probable that even he would find himself turning 
to it quite as often as to his MeClintock and Strong, or Kitto. 
But for the great majority of students of religion and the Bible 
it will supply a want to the satisfaction of which even these 
large and expensive works would not be so well adapted. This 
book is more valuable and useful than a mere Bible Dictionary, 
because, in addition to treating Biblical subjects, it treats the 
leading topics of Church History, Theology, and the like. 

A very considerable part of the work has been written espe- 
cially for its pages. We notice, for example, Articles on Baptist 
subjects by Rev. Dr. Armitage ; on Methodist topics by Bishop 
Vincent ; that on Unitarianism by Dr. E. E. Hale. Professor 
Rice of Wesleyan University writes on Evolution; Dr. Selah 
Merrill on Palestinian Archeology ; Dr. E. E. Strong on Missions; 
Professor Stevens of Yale on Inspiration. 

This enumeration gives but an inadequate idea of the range 
and richness of the contents of this volume. We do not hesitate 
to pronounce it one of the most useful books, as a work of refer- 
ence upon religious subjects, which has appeared for many years. 
The work is very clearly printed, though necessarily in rather 
small type, on geod paper, and is sold by subscription at prices 
ranging from $3.50 upwards. 


ANTHEMS, Responses, AND Hymns For Men’s Voicrs.*—This 
issue of sacred music consists of seven anthems, twelve introits or 
calls to worship, thirteen responses, and eight hymns. Except- 


*Anthems, Responses, and Hymns for Men’s Voices. By BENJAMIN C. BLODGETT. 
75 cents. Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., Boston, Mass 
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ing the hymns and one or two other pieces, the texts are scrip- 
tural. The hymns offer musical settings for a few of our most 
precious sacred lyrics. The compositions, as a whole, range 
through various grades of difficulty ; some of them are within the 
capacity of the untrained singer, and some of them require a more 
advanced discipline, though none demand professional skill. As 
the title indicates, the selections from the author’s works, here 
given in pamphlet form, are exclusively for men’s voices, They 
have the advaniage of having been written from a practical point 
of view, for immediate use in church services, over the musical 
parts of which Prof. Blodgett at the time presided. They have 
been thoroughly tested as to the religious impression they are 
calculated to produce. Other work done by the author, who 
has become well known as director of the musical school of 
Smith College at Northampton, Massachusetts, and by his 
numerous addresses delivered before ecclesiastical bodies in the 
interest of sacred music, is sufficient evidence of his high pur- 
pose ; and these pieces express, often with great power, his religious 
earnestness. As it was the privilege of the writer to be associated 
with him in the conduct of public worship, during a term of two 
years or more, it is a pleasure to be able out of actual experience 
to recommend this work to all pastors and choir leaders who are 
searching for appropriate music. 

The fact that the selections are for men will limit their use, but 
also gives occasion to call attention to the great advantage of 
having our choirs, even when composed of untrained voices, so 
organized that a male quartette can be selected from them for 
rendering the many excellent compositions which are written for 
men. The range of our chcirs would thus be very much widened 
by making music available, which is now not used in churches 
that have confined their attention to the office of the mixed 


choir. 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 
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N 1891 THE LIVING AGE enters uvon its forty-eighth year. 
I It has met with constant commendation and success. 


|] A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of si 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 

umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in aninexpen- 

sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owi 

to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor .ation, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


-four 


The Foremost ITiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only coinpilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. : 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfecc publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intcut 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen be oy of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’sS LIVING AGE the incom- 

rable publication that itis. No one who has once 

ome acquainted with its educating and uplifting 
qualities will ever be induced to dispense with its 
visitations.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Itis indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Many other and ee peeeins favorites have 
entered the periodical field, but none of them have 
diminished the importance of THx LIVING AGE. . 
With its aid it is possible for the busy reader to know 
something of universal literature. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether there exists any more essential 
aid to cultivation of the mind among English-speak- 
ing people; and its importance increases with the 
pon ang | rush and hurry of modern times. . No 
one knows its value so well as the busy man who 
without it might well despair of keeping in any way 

sted as to the trend of modern thought in this 7 of 

ense activity.”—Lpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“This periodical fills a place that no other occupies. 
. Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are foun 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New Fork. , 

“Like wine, it only improves with age. . The same 
amount of valuable reading cannot be found elsewhere 
for so small a sum.”— Christian Jnielligencer, New York. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Ad te, San Fr $ 

“It stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“No man will be behind the literature of the times 
who reads THE LIVING AGE.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





OPiINions. 


“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. In its own peculiar sphere it has 
no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ripest scholars in urope.” — Herald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati, 

“* There may be some things better than THE LIVING 
AGE, but if so we have not seen them. . For the man 
who tries to be truly conversant with the very best 
literature of this and other countries, it is indispensa- 
ble.” — Central Baptist, St. Louts. 

“Tt retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
A and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. 1e fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented. . The readers miss very little that is 
important in the periodical domain.”—Boston Journal, 

** Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- Fork Tribune. 

“No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
scribing for THE LIVING AGE.”—Hartford Courant. 

““One who keeps up with THE LIVING AGE keeps 
up with the thought of the day.” — Albany Times. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercta} 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. . 

“It is one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the realm of current literature.”-—- Canada Presbyte- 
rian, Toronto. 

“Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, P’ rgh. 

*“*He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New-York Observer. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1861, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1890 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phil: 


adelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Taz Livine AGr and any one of the four-dollar monthly m ines 
{or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Toz 
IviIne A@E and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical with one copy of THz Livine 


Ace will be sent on application. 
ADDRESS 





LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared under the direction of Prof. E. N. HorsForp. 








This preparation is recommended by Physicians as a 
most excellent and agreeable tonic and appetizer. it 
nourishes and invigorates the tired brain and body, im- 
parts renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 





Dr. P. W. Tuomas, Grand Rapids, Mich., says: ‘One of the 
best of tonics. It gives vigor, strength, and quiet sleep.” 

Dr. H. K. Crarxx, Geneva, N. Y., says: “It has proved of 
great value for its tonic and reyivifying influences.” 

Dr. R. Witu14ms, LeRoy, N. Y., says: “A good general tonic, 
and worthy of trial.” 

Dr.-J. H. Stzepman, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: “ Best tonic 
I ever used.” 


Descriptive pampblet free on application to 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION.—Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 
All ethers are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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